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PERSONAL 


BOLD VENTURE. If you are furnishing a 

mansion, flat or cottage and you happen to 
be near Hampshire, do not miss paying a visit to 
St. Margaret’s Priory at Titchfield. This lovely 
Tudor mansion with its Georgian wing is one of 
the most romantic in English history. Its many 
showrooms of antique oak, walnut and mahogany 
furniture, Persian rugs, fabrics, and all things 
essential to a cultured English home, are con- 
sidered to be an outstanding example of displaying 
furnishings (at a moderate price) in their tradi- 
tional environment. ’Phone Titchfield 54 for par- 
ticulars. 

VAILABLE AUTUMN, part of delightful old 

Sussex Country House. Owners visit some 
week-ends and part summer. Nominal rent and 
long let to tenant who will cherish house in 
owner's absence and provide some furniture. Aga. 
Gardener kept. Some domestic help.—Box 1023. 


OUNTRYMAN, newly retired, seeks active 

share in country enterprise. Some capital 
available. Interested in mushroom culture, 
bee-keeping, etc.—Box 1039. 


XCEPTIONAL COMFORT available for retired 

or elderly couple as permanent paying guests 
in charming old country house with lovely gar- 
den and perfect surroundings. Every amenity and 
consideration; private sitting room and bath- 
room; central heating; maids kept; breakfast in 
bed without extra charge. Delightful, healthy 
country; 3 miles from market town. Inclusive 
terms: £50 per month. Single accommodation 
also available.—MRS. CAREW, The Forest, Kerry, 
via Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 


ENTLEWOMAN, having comfortable home 

34 acres productive garden and orchard, Ként 
village, easy access of Town yet completely rural 
surroundings, offers Partnership to energetic 
country woman (under 50 and having an experi- 
enced knowledge of gardening preferred), share 
moderate expenses and profits. Riding and golf 
obtainable. Might suit married couple.—Box 
1030. 


OVELY COTSWOLDS. Private Camp for hire 

weekly. All found except bedding. One party 
only.—Particulars: JONES, The Lotts, Selsley, 
W. Stonehouse, Glos. 


SITING LONDON? Hire a comfortable 
chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres——GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., 1lla, Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. FRObisher 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


ALISON BOND, LTD., offer a wide range of 
Floor Coverings, Carpets, Rugs, Art Felts, 
Rubber and Cerk. Planning, making and laying 
included if required.—Write, ‘phone or call for 
particulars and prices to 21, Connaught Street, 
London, W.2. AMBassador 3131. 


NTIQUES. The disposal of one’s possessions 

is usually a distasteful procedure. The ques- 
tion of value and the best channels for disposal 
are often difficult to decide. In order to secure the 
best prices for works of art, furniture, pictures, 
and antiques generally, providing that they are of 
some importance, one has to be in close touch with 
the most fervent collectors. I am in such a posi- 
tion, and without the bother of commissions, 
cartage, etc., I am prepared to make offers and 
advise those who contemplate disposal of estates 
or single items. Arrangements can be made to 
visit any part of the British Isles at reasonably 
short notice—RONALD A. LEE, Member, 
B.A.D.A. All communications to Private Address, 
No. 1, The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Surrey. Tel: 
RIC, 4811. 


NTIQUE FURNITURE, carefully chosen and 

guaranteed, at considerably below West End 
prices. Stock includes Sofa Tables, Georgian 
Breakfast Tables and Commodes, a fine George 
III Secretaire Cabinet, Partners’ Desks and other 
choice pieces of character.—FRANKLIN (Frank 
Sleigh), 20, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge 
Green, S.W.1. Tel.: KENsington 0698. 


NIMAL LOVERS! The Animal Defence and 

Anti-Vivisection Society (Founded 1906) 
works most strenuously to create a spirit of 
mercy and justice in the treatment of animals. 
A donation of 5/- will bring you by return of post 
THE SAINT FRANCIS MEDALLION, an exqui- 
sitely designed silver-plated representation of 
Saint Francis, Patron Saint of Animals. Ideal 
for wear as pendant, bracelet charm, or as disc 
for you pet’s collar. Please help.—ANIMAL 
DEFENCE AND ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY, 
15, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 


LANKETS. Pure Wool White Cellular 

Blankets. Approx. 70 x 90 in., £5/10/- pair. 
No coupons or dockets.—HAWICK HONEYCOMB 
BLANKET Co., LTD., Hawick, Scotland. 


1 peed waste sump oil. New and reconditioned 
Iinmersion Heaters for heating houses, gar- 
ages, greenhouses, swill, soil sterilising. Boil 
100 gals. approx. 90 mins. £18/15/- new, £12/15/- rec. 
—S.A.E. details please to J. A. JUDGE, 136, 
Stockton Lane, York. 

IOAL PROBLEM SOLVED by using Peat Fuel 

Blocks. Cosy and clean. Prices reduced for 
early orders. Descriptive circular on request. 
Wholesale inquiries invited.—ALLENSPACH, 
Peat Merchant, Lynton, N. Devon. 


“@NLEANALL” SERVICE. Town or country 

residences, office or factory premises cleaned 
throughout. Walls, woodwork, carpets, curtains 
and furniture included. Parquet and all wood 
flooring machine surfaced and polished.—HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 
32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews North, S.W.1. 
SLOane 1050. 


O NOT DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 

JACKETS: HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 
Edges, Cuffs and Elbows, price 40/-, including 
postage. Also we put new strappings to breeches 
and jodhpurs, 21/-. Hundreds of satisfied clients; 
14 days’ service. Send goods and remittance to 
“RENOVATIONS,” Dept. C., lla, Market Street, 
Brighton 1. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private, 3/-; Personal and Trade, 4/-; (minimum 8 lines). Box Fee 1/6. 





_ MISCELLANEOUS 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 





XQUISITE HAND-MADE LINGERIE. Country 

clients can send measurements without being 
fitted. Ladies’ materials made up.—ESTELLE, 
231a, Finchley Road, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
8649. 
{XPRESS your personality in lightweight 

Scotch tweeds, hand woven in exclusive pat- 
terns. Ideal for sport and leisure wear.—Write 
for patterns to PETER SAUNDERS (Dept. Cl), 
Deeside Hand Loom Weavers, Aberdeen. W.1. 


ENCING STAKES. Steel Angles cut and 

drilled to customers’ specification; painted if 
required. Prices on application.—ADAMS AND 
BENSON, LTD., Albion, West Bromwich. 

ARM TRAILERS. All-welded steel chassis 

with first-class pneumatic tyres and new 
axles. Fitted with screw jacks and coupling-up 
arrangement. Harvest gear and brakes available 
as extras. Write for illustrated pamphlet and 
prices.—ALDERSLEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 

LOORS OF DISTINCTION laid: in wood, rub- 

ber, composition, cork, mosaic. Existing 
floors repaired, resurfaced and polished. Also 
panelling restored.—DAVIS FLOORINGS, Grove 
Hall Court, Hall Road, London, N.W.8. CUN 3205/6 
and 5616. 

OR Speedy Wood-cutting on estate or farm, the 

“Spearfast”’ tubular-frame Saw is invaluable. 
Made by Spear & Jackson, Ltd., Sheffield, the 
“Spearfast’’ combines these unique features: 
Rubber handgrip, warm on cold days, easily grip- 
ped whatever the weather; patented finger guard, 
protecting knuckles; adjustable tension screw 
makes blade-changing a matter cf minutes. In 
three sizes. From all good ironmongers and tool 
shops. 

EWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER required by 

HARRODS LTD. Highest prices offered. 
Registered parcels receive same attention as 
persona] transactions.—HARRODS LTD. (SLOane 
1234), London, S.W.1. 

EIGH! NEIGH! .NEIGH! That’s what the 

horse would no doubt say unless its rider 

was correctly dressed—by MOSS BROS., of 
Covent Garden. 


























ETROL TANKS. 500 galls. Early delivery, 
low cost. To official specification. Welded 
construction.—W. PATTISON, Siddals Road, 


Derby. 45249. 

ICTURE CLEANING AND RESTORING. R. S. 

SAVAGE & SONS, of 99, Kettering Road, 
Northampton, Established 1905, can now under- 
take the Cleaning, Restoration and Conservation 
of Paintings in Private or Public Collections in 
any part of the country. ‘Phone: Northampton 
1583. 








OT POURRI. Buy direct (supplies limited). 

Composed of old English flowers and spices. 
For the sitting room, birthday presents, linen 
chests, etc. One pound 20/- post paid.—THE 
HERBAL SERVICE (C.L.), Tatsfield, Kent. 

RE-WAR quality Coffee, roasted and ground 

day of dispatch. 11b., 3/6; 21b., 6/6; 3% Ib., 
10/- inc. pstg. (14 highest awards).—JAMAICA 
PLANTATIONS, LTD., 118, Ballards Lane, Lon- 
don, N.3. 

OUR BOOKS CAN EARN DOLLARS. We want 

to buy books in fine condition for the Ameri- 
can market. Best prices paid. Send list, or ask us 
to call if large quantity. No obligation.—WALDO 
MAAS, LTD., “The Old School,” 203, Walmer 
Bridge, Preston, Lancs. 




















FOR SALE 


1 93 ROLLS ROYCE, 25-30 h.p. owner-driver 
Saloon by Rippon Bros. Black, pig-skin 
upholstery, ace discs, radio, small mileage, and 
in first-class condition. Photograph available.— 
JAMES DIXON, Noggarth Rise, Nelson. 
SUPER Chippendale Clouded Mahogany 
Writing Bureau, exceptionally handsome, 
condition as new, 99 gns. Sheraton 3ft. 3in. bow- 
fronted Chest of Drawers, 48 gns. No dealers.— 
Write, MR. BAIRD, 97, Cromwell Road, London, 
S.W.7. 
NTIQUE Clocks, Lantern, Bracket, Long 
Case, Carriage, etc. Also Antique China, 
Glass, Chinese Hard Stones, Pictures, Barometers, 
etc. Lists for stamp.—C. EDWARDS, F.R.S.A., 
370, Harrogate Road, Leeds 7. 
OOKS on Fishing, Shooting, Guns, Wildfowling 
etc. Catalogue on application.—EWEN 
KERR, 2, Kent Street, Kendal, Westmorland. 
OUBLE Row Pearls, attractive snap, 6 gns. 
Beautiful Paste Earclips, 95/-. Good quality 
Paste Brooch, 8 gns. Bracelet, £7/15/-. Lovely 
Christmas gifts.—Box 1035. 
OR Sale, Lady’s Fur Coat, new, £25.—Parti- 
culars Box 1032. 
A os Shooting Brake, first-class mechanical 
order, extended coach-built body. 300 guineas. 
—THOMPSON, Wortley, Wotton-Under-Edge, Glos. 


ARGER Sizes Oil Paintings by Prof. H. V. 

Zugel and Walter Puttner, Munich, Prof, 
Dorsch, Dresden, Anton Nowak, Vienna.—Offers 
to, and could be seen at, 50, Blackboro Road, 
Reigate, Surrey. ’Phone 2119. 

OLLS-ROYCE 25-30 h.p. 1937 Park Ward 

Saloon, disappearing division, occasional 
face-forward seats, luxuriously equipped, com- 
pletely overhauled and re-cellulosed. Chauffeur 
maintained. Unblemished and in perfect running 
order. Any reasonable trial, by appointment. 
Offers over £2,950 considered. No dealers.— 
HARRISON, 26, Moor Road, Swanage. 

ENNIS COURT Chain Link Netting Surround 

for sale.—Offers to METTERS, Craddock, 
Cullompton, Devon. 



































“ COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
For Sale EF a eae ; 
OOD condition, 210 copies 1933-1948, £6/6/-. Will 
divide, 9/- doz.—ELLIS, 123, Purley Oaks 
Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 











RY ROT control is a highly specialised subject 

and requires expert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester, 
Mycologists and Entomologists. 


FFERS WANTED for 28 Vols. Nos. 11 to 38, 

1902-1915. Perfect condition, bound half 
white linen.—LISTER, Holbrook House, 
Wincanton. 


RDNAGASHEL HOUSE, BANTRY, CO. CORK, 

EIRE. Winter in the warmest corner of Ire- 
land. Good snipe and woodcock shooting. First- 
class food, good cellar, blazing wood fires, and 
every comfort. Inclusive terms 8 to9gns. Write 
for brochure. 

QUIET WEEK-END or a delightful holiday at 

the WESTCLIFF HOTEL, on the loveliest 
and healthiest spot of the Kentish coast. 70 bed- 
rooms with telephones, hot and cold water, 
central heating, electric fires, lifts to all floors. 
English and French cuisine. Fully licensed. 
Inclusive terms from Friday dinner to Monday 
breakfast and longer periods. Easily accessible 
by train or coach.—Write for tariff and vacant 
dates to WESTCLIFF HOTEL, Westgate-on-Sea, 
Kent, or Phone: Westgate 313/314. 

EDRUTHAN STEPS HOTEL, MAWGAN 

PORTH, NR. NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. 
Delightful position overlooking bay. Private 
path to beach. Ballroom, sun lounge. Fully 
licensed; excellent cuisine. A.A. and R.A.C. 
recommended. Terms on application. Tel.: 
St. Mawgan 222. 

OURNEMOUTH. GRANVILLE COURT HOTEL, 

EAST CLIFF. Situated in the most delight- 
ful part of Bournemouth. Noted for good food, 
service and comfort. Moderate terms. Illustrated 
brochure and tariff on application.—Resident 
Managers: CAPT. and MRS. R. F. PRESTON. 
*Phone 2070. 

OARD AND ACCOMMODATION offered in 

comfortable house outskirts Bath; staff xept; 
garage; suit retired single gentleman.—Box 1038. 


HELTENHAM. LILLEY BROOK HOTEL. 

A.A.****, R.A.C. Outstanding comfort in best 
Country House atmosphere. Cent. htd. through- 
out. Noted for its cuisine. Fully lic. Billiards. 
Week-end dinner dance. Adjoins own 18-hole golf 
course. Riding, hunting. In lovely surroundings 
200 ft. above town. Tel. 5861-2. 


HAGFORD, DEVON. GREAT TREE HOTEL. 

Standing in its own wooded grounds of 20 
acres, with magnificent views. On the borders of 
Dartmoor, in glorious country. Fishing, riding, 
Home comforts and good country fare.—MISS 
LEE, formerly of Mill End Hotel. Tel.: Chagford 
2119. 


EVON. BURTON HALL HOTEL, North 
Tawton, North Devon. A holiday of peace 
and restful quietude in a beautiful home, amidst 
gorgeous Devon scenery. Free trout fishing, 
golfing in vicinity. Full-sized billiard table. 
Fully licensed.—Resident proprietors: MR. and 
MRS. W. HUGHES (late of Stoke Gabriel). "Phone 
North Tawton 213. Main line Waterloo. 
XMOOR. DUNKERY BEACON HOTEL, 
Wootton Courtenay, near Minehead. Own 
riding stables. Comfortable beds, h. and c., and 
electric fires in all bedrooms. Open all winter 
with special terms. Fully licensed. 


ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 
S. DEVON, Beautifully situated facing south 
on River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service). A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H. and c. 
in bedrooms and central heating. Under personal 






































direction of the Proprietress. ‘Phone: Stoke 
Gabriel 206. 
LOUCESTERSHIRE. Comfortable home 


offered for paying guests in country house on 
main bus route. Central heating, hot and cold 
all bedrooms. Good food service and own produce. 
Retired and elderly people welcomed and cared 
for. Winter terms from 6} gns.—Box 463. 

ONE AWAY—TO WARNES OF WORTHING! 

Comfort and a pre-war standard of service 
based on a famous reputation are but two of the 
reasons why. For good food, congenial company, 
excellent bars and really bracing Sussex air. 
Warnes Hotel is your natural choice. A line or 
*phone call to Warnes Hotel, Worthing, will pro- 
vide all the information you require. Worthing 2222. 


REENWOOD HALL, MOFFAT. A charming 

retreat for rest or recreation in the romantic 
Scottish Borders. Rough shooting, fishing, golf, 
riding. *Phone 267. 

OOK, NEAR’ BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 

BAREDOWN HOTEL. First class, licensed, 
situated in 614 acres charming grounds, in the 
centre of delightful country, 42 miles from Lon- 

















don. Hard tennis courts, trout fishing, golf, all 
available. Central heating throughout. Hot and 
cold running water in all bedrooms. Excellent 


*Phone: Hook 23. 
OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 

atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 

courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 

Nine miles Bude. Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 

*Phone 75. 


OTEL VANDERBILT, 76/86, Cromwell Road, 

S.W.7. Convenient Park, Harrods and Picca- 
dilly. Redecorated and refurbished. 100 comfort- 
able rooms with ’phone and hot water. Produce 
from own farm. Moderate terms for exceptional 
value. WEStern 4822. 

INEHEAD. ODELL COURT HOTEL. Tel. 835. 

Picturesque 2'-acre grounds in Somerset’s 
traditionally beautiful countryside. H. and c. all 
rooms. Own tennis court, orchard, produce. 10 
minutes’ walk town centre. Ideal for bathing, 
walking, riding, motoring. We offer you comfort, 
personal attention and courtesy. Special terms 
and facilities for Winter Residents. 

EWQUAY, TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 

Watergate Bay. Sheltered. Sea views from 
most rooms. Beach 1 min. away. Interior sprung 
beds., h. and c, in all bedrooms. Summer terms 
from 5 to 8% gns. Special winter terms, from 
4 ens. inc. 


O DANCE BANDS, but real comfort, excellent 
cooking, and old-fashioned courtesy at the 
KNOWLE HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, DEVON.—Write 
Manager for details. 
AYING GUESTS taken at charming old-world 
Farmhouse with modern facilities, wonder- 
fully situated in romantic Scottish Borders. 
Fishing, climbing, 5,000 acres rough shooting by 
arrangement.—Box 1034. 


food and service. 


























HOTELS AND QUESTS 


AYING GUESTS received from midoo7T 
beautiful Irish country house, A Oct. in 





E 
cooking, own produce, all modern convenient 
14% miles main line station and bus route: on 


park golf course; fox hunting.—Apy y, 





OUTHWOLD. GLAN-Y-DON GUEST Hover 
after a successful summer season, js bron. 
to take winter guests at a very se 


moderat 
November 1 to Easter. Terms on application” 


GARDENER, Glan-y-don, North Parade 
TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTm> 
offers perfect holiday accommodation sun 
beautiful surroundings. Residents welcomed, 
Excellent cuisine, with our own garden produyog 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing ang 4 
all within easy reach. Hard 2 
Lice! *Phone: Cirencester 835 
"TEVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, Rox. 
BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of home, 
with the comforts and service of a first-class hotel, 
Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar, Central 
heating, h. and c. in bedrooms. First-class loch 
and river fishing. Delightful moorland walks, 
Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232. . 
ORQUAY. PRINCES HOTEL. Accommoin. 
tion 100 guests. Faces due south, Panoramic 
views whole Torbay. Modern amenities; open gj 
year. Terms: Winter 4% to 6 gns.; summer 6 to 
9gns. A.A. Licensed. 
YN-Y-GROES HOTEL, near DOLGELLEY 
Sheltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing south, most comfortably furnished 
Hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommo. 
dation both summer and ‘winter for those appre- 
ciating considerate attention, quiet surroundings 
and really good food. Good fishing. Fully 
licensed. R.A.C. and A.A. appointed. Guests met 
at Dolgelley Station by arrangement. Please 
write for terms. 


ELSH COAST. Few guests received at 
Country House in estate of 200 acres. Moun- 
taineering, salmon and trout fishing, shooting 
riding, golf and all pleasures of a seaside holiday, 
—PANTEIDAL HALL, ABERDOVEY, Merioneth, 


HITLEY RIDGE HOTEL, Brockenhurst, 

Delightful New Forest Country House, 
Tennis, riding, hunting, shooting. Own farm and 
garden produce. Now booking for Christmas, 
Brockenhurst 2149. 

INTER COMFORT in New Forest Mansion 

Hotel—one of the stately homes of England, 
Central heating, log fires. Three lounges, bil- 
liards, card and games room, 29 bedrooms, 6 bath- 
rooms. Superb cuisine, continental chef, golf, 
hunting and hacking. —BURLEY MANOR HOTEL, 
Burley, near Ringwood, Hants. ‘Phone: Burley 
3114, 

INTER RESIDENCE is completely satisfying 

at BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, Ringwood. 
*Phone 375. 





tennis court, 
























































LIVESTOCK | 


FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dogs 
at stud.—_MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: Otter- 
shaw 139, 
AIRNS and SCOTTIES. Pedigree Puppies for 
show or companions, from 10 gns —Beacon 
House, Whitstable, Kent. ‘Phone 2170. 
ANDIE DINMONT Terrier Puppies, excellent 
pedigree, for show or companions, 10 gns.— 
42, Clavering Road, Wanstead, E.12. 
ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUND Puppies by Gris- 
beech Director of Seton ex Champion Rona of 
Northanger; hardy and of great distinction.— 
MRS. HOWARD JOYCE, Warkton Lane, Kettering 
Ee, ee ae ial 
OODLES, Miniature, strong attractive Puppies, 
young stock, all colours.—BUCKLE, ‘‘Swan- 
hill,” Wansford, Peterborough. Wansford 226, 
ERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS, Bell View, 
Windsor. Stock usually for sale of the finest 
quality only. 














GARDENING _- 


LL can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES. 1d. stamp for List C.L.48. 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against 
W.A.E.C. permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, 
Horley, Surrey. bn 
AWNS AND TENNIS COURTS improved. Mr, 

I, G. LEWIS, N.D.A., Univ. Dip. Agric., is now 








available for consultation. Expert advice; 
thorough supervision; finest materials.—2, 
Southampton Place, W.C.1. ae 

RS. R. TRENCH-WATSON, of Ivy House 





Nursery, Barnet (5433), Garden Makers, Ltd., 
Gayton Road, N.W.3 (HAMpstead 5161), and The 
Elstead Nurseries, near Godalming (Elstead 2100), 
is prepared to send her Landscape Architect any- 
where to give advice in beautiful garden-planning 
and designing. Rock gardens. Shrubs. Herba- 
ceous Plants. Fruit Trees, Roses and Bulbs 4 
speciality. Please write or telephone as above. 


OCK PLANTS, ex-pots for present planting. 

Also for autumn delivery—Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Rhododen- 
drons, and herbaceous in wide selection, Coloured 
rock and herbaceous catalogue 6d., general 
catalogue 2d.—Dept. C.L., WINKFIELD MANOR 
NURSERIES, ASCOT, designers and constructors 
of rock and formal gardens, swimming pools and 
labourless all-weather tennis courts. Two Gold 
Medals, Chelsea, 1948. 

REE-ONION (Giant improved variety). Huge 

crops of clean onions every year from same 





plants. Very hardy perennial, and immune from 
onion-fly. Onions grow in bunches up to 4 ft. 
above ground. Large 2-year-old plants, 12/- 
dozen.—J. MacGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, 


Carluke, Scotland. pay 
TOP-QUALITY BULBS ARE SC 3. We hold 

limited stocks of choice varieties for Xmas 
flowering and onwards. Your early inquiry is 
solicited for our new bulb list. Newey Classic 
Timber Greenhouses without permit. Acclaimed 
at the Bath and West Show and built by experts 
for experts. Electric or boiler heating available. 
Send for list.—N.H.P. LTD., 4, Vincent Nurseries, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the Executors of the late Captain Woolf Barnato 


RIDGEMEAD. ENGLEFIELD GREEN 


ADJACENT TO WINDSOR GREAT PARK WITH FINE VIEWS OF WINDSOR CASTLE 
Windsor 4 miles. London 20 miles 








~taggs 





- z= .? es 
The sumptuously appointed Modern Residence completed in 1938 from the design of Mr. Robert Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A., is in splendid 
condition throughout and has every luxury of the modern age. 


The extremely well arranged 
accommodation includes halls 
fine suite of reception rooms, 
cinema. Squash _ court. 
Four principal suites of bed- 
room, bathroom and dressing 
room. Nursery suite. Staff 
bedrooms, Ten bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. 
Co.’s electric light, power and 
water. Main drainage. 
Stabling for 5 with flat over. 
Garages for 8 cars. 
Four cottages each with 
bathroom, in service occupa- 
tion. 





The well-timbered gardens and grounds are tastefully laid out with formal flower and water gardens. Fine swimming pool. Hard tennis court. 
Sunk rose garden. Kitchen garden. Orchard. Wild garden. Paddock. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 23% ACRES, Certain contents can be acquired at valuation. 
Strongly recommended by the Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (17,732) 


SOUTH-EAST SOMERSET 


Wincanton 3 miles. Templecombe 6 miles. (Waterloo 2} hours) 
THE YARLINGTON ESTATE. ABOUT 173 ACRES 


An attractive Georgian- 
style House standing 400 
feet above sea level in its 
own splendid park. 
Four reception, 5 principal 
and 4 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Two staff 
bedrooms. Main electricity 
and water. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. 
Lodge (let). Squash court. 


The East Somerset Golf 
course 


extending to 49 Acres. 








Fertile accommodation and pasture lands. 25 acres of valuable woodlands (in hand). 
VACANT POSSESSION of the Residence which would be sold with about 10 acres, Remainder let and producing about £232 per annum, 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in lots at the Men’s Club, Wincanton, on Wednesday, November 17, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold), 


The purchaser of Yarlington House will receive the benefit of a substantial claim for dilapidations. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. SENIOR & GODWIN, Sturminster Newton, Dorset, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





“hes 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ected EY tee 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1  mavvam 3316/7 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 








CHESHIRE—DENBIGHSHIRE BORDERS 
Wrexham 3 miles, Chester 9 miles. 

THE CHARMING MEDIUM SIZED GEORGIAN PERIOD COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE KNOWN AS BORRAS HOUSE, NEAR WREXHAM 
Unspoilt country district. Occupying glorious position on rising ground just over 200 feet 
above sea level, enjoying magnificent views of Vale of Welsh Dee and Broxton Hills. 

r Hall, 3 entertaining rooms, 
compact domestic offices, 
maid’s sitting room, 5 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 
secondary bedrooms’ or 

nurseries. 

Main electric light. 
Main water. 
Recently re-decorated 
throughout. 
FINE RANGE OF 
STABLING OR OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
Garages for 3 cars. Charm- 
ing garden with tennis lawn, 
kitchen and fruit gardens. 
Modernised Cottage with 3 bedrooms and bathroom, 7-acre pasture field adjoining. 
In all about 8% ACRES 
Auction (unless old privately) Thursday, October 28, 1948. 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). 


AGRICULTURAL ESTATE UP TO £70,000 
required by Trustees for investment only. 
Vendor can retain residence and shooting if desired. 
Land must be let to sound tenantry. 
No commission required from Vendor. 


Owners, Agents or Solicitors requested to communicate with Messrs. 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 











NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX 
Quiet situation adjoining golf course. 
For sale, very attractive Modern Residence in first-class order 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

Five bedrooms, bath, 2 reception rooms and maid’s room. Excellent offices. Garage 

and garden of ABOUT 1 ACRE 

PRICE £7,950 

JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover St., London, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7) 


NEAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
IN THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 
Birmingham 30 miles, Stratford-on-Avon 4 miles, Warwick 8 miles. 
THE vee TUDOR RESIDENCE, LOXLEY MANOR, 
EAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON 





In a perfect position on the 
outskirts of the village. 


Four reception rooms, 2 
bathrooms, 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room. Main electric 
light and power. Company’s 
water. Village drainage. 


Garage for 2 cars. Stabling. 
Outbuildings. 


Charming old garden and 2 
paddocks (approx. 2# acres) 
in all about 4% ACRES 


Auction at The Puneet Arms, a on October 22 (unless 
previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. G. F. LODDER & SONS, 59, Henley Street, Stratford-on- 
Avon (Tel. 2731). Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council 
Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 








WEST SUSSEX 
Pleasantly situated on the outskirts of a favoured old town and enjoying a wide prospect 
towards the Downs. 
THE VERY CHARMING AND CAREFULLY MODERNISED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, HATCHETTS, BYWORTH, PETWORTH 
Petworth 1 mile. Pulhorough Station 44 miles. 


Lounge, dining room, study, 
cloakroom, domestic offices 
with maid’s sitting room 
and bedroom, 4 principal 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
Part central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 
Cesspool drainage. 
Pleasant gardens. Garage. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
upon completion. 





Together with THREE VERY EXCELLENT COTTAGES known as Barrington and 
Rose Cottages, Byworth, each having 4 rooms, etc., and good gardens (one Cottage 
with VACANT POSSESSION). 

To be offered for Sale by Auction as a whole or in Two Lots cumnene previously 

sold privately) at Petworth, on Wednesday, October 27, 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester. Tel. 2633/4 


NORTH DEVON 
In a glorious position looking out to Lundy Island on this beautiful coast with 1} miles 
of foreshore, 74 miles west from Bideford. 
The desirable Freehold Coastal Property 
WALLAND CARY ESTATE, BUCK’S MILLS 
including a LOVELY HOUSE in beautifully wooded grounds with unmatched views 
of the North Devon coast and containing 9 principal bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, lodge. 
Home Farm with good house. Laburnum Cottage. Smuggler’ s Cottage. The Cabin. 
BUCK’S MILLS PRIVATE HOTEL 
Village shop and cottages at Buck’s Cross, 
Accommodation lands, foreshore rights and crab rents. Village school. 
338 ACRES 
Mostly let at low rents and producing £471 per annum. 
Auction in 19 Lots (unless previously sold by private treaty) at Tantons Hotel, 
Bideford, on Tuesday, October 26, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated particulars and a 2s. per complete copy. 
Solicitors: Messrs. PITTS TUCKERS, Bridge Chambers, Barnstaple. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON- STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), and 8, Hanover 
St., Mayfair, W.1, Leeds, Cir » te , Newmarket and Northampton. 


EAST SUFFOLK 


Ipswich 6 miles, Manningtree 6 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 
with convenient medium-sized residence. 


Four reception rooms, 7 

principal and 5 secondary 

bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
good domestic offices. 


Main electric light. Central 

heating. Gardener’s cot- 

tage. Useful outbuildings. 

Lovely well-kept gardens 
and parkland. 

IN ALL 93 ACRES 
or a larger area up to 
617 ACRES could be 
acquired including two 
Farms and two separate 
cottages (all let) and wood- 
land containing valuable 

timber. 


The whole providing an attractive Residential Estate with an excellent small shoot. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 
3316/7), or High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2229). 




















GROsvenor 3121 


nape WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





HANTS 


In a much-favoured residential area, over 400 ft. above sea level. 
Main line station 4 miles, with trains to London in just over an hour. 


A CHARMING OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, 

dining room, sitting room, 

modern kitchen and an 
annexe. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 


PARTIAL CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


Garage and useful buildings. 


Delightful garden including 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 





Arable and pasture land 


IN ALL ABOUT 28 ACRES 


PRICE £14,000 
OFFERS CONSIDERED FOR HOUSE AND GARDEN ONLY 








Sole Agents: WINKWorRTH & Co., 48, Curzon St., London, W.1 (Tel.: GROsvenor 3121). 


By direction of the executors of the late Mrs. Combe. 


BUCKS 


400 ft. above sea level. 20 miles by road from London and only 35 mins. by rail. 
STIVERS, CHALFONT ST. GILES 
A PICTURESQUE SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


SIX BEST BEDROOMS, 

2 STAFF BEDROOMS, 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
AND 2 BATHS. 


Main water and electric 
light. Central heating. 


Double garage. 


LOVELY GROUNDS 

with STONE TERRACE, 

LAWNS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, ETC. 





IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON 20th OCTOBER 


Auctioneers: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon St., London, W.1. (Tel. GROsvenor 3121). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 











SURREY. LONDON 17 MILES 


THE MANOR HOUSE, WOODMANSTERNE 


Between Croydon and Reigate. Pleasure gardens, with paved terraces, exten- 


sive lawns, rose and rock gardens, grass tennis 
court. Woodland and paddock. 


Four cottages. 
Extensive kitchen gardens. 
Garages and outbuildings. 


Excellent train service to London. 


A modern Georgian-style residence 

built of mellowed brick with tiled 

roof, extremely well-appointed, and 

standing 450 feet up facing south 
with delightful views. 


21 acres of arable and pastureland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 37 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Except 2 cottages and kitchen gardens. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 8 bed- 

rooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heating through- 

out. Co.’s electric light and water. Modern 
drainage. Lodge. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 4 Lots 

in the Hanover Square Estate Rooms, on 

Thursday, November 4, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 
sold privately). 





Solicitors: STEPHENSON HARWOOD & TATHAM, 16, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars 1/-. 











ReGent 0299/3377 NICHOLAS “Nicholaa, gading 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4 4, ALBANY ¢ “COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 
ABBEY MEAD, LITTLE MARLOW, BUCKS 


Easy motor runo Town. 





A PERFECTLY APPOINTED HOUSE 
Exquisite Decorations. 
The black-and-white residence contains halls, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 principal and 4 secondary bed. and dressing rooms, 
3 luxurious bathrooms. The interior decorations include 
much exposed timbers and oak panelling. 


Central Heating. Two Cottages. 


Lovely Gardens, Tennis Lawns, Orchard. 





For Sale by Auction or Privately. 
THE RESIDENCE, SOUTH FRONT 


THE OAK-PANELLED LOUNGE 
Strongly recommended by Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








peccectet RALPH PAY & TAYLOR — 


ONLY EIGHTEEN MILES OUT 


Main line station within 10 —— Green Line coach and bus 


BUILT IN 1910 TO THE “DESIGN S OF FAMOUS 

ARCHITECT. SUBJECT OF AN ILLUSTRATED 

ARTICLE IN “COUNTRY LIFE’’ ENTITLED © ‘LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSES OF TO-DAY.’ 


Substantially built of red brick. Situated in quiet cul-de-sac, 
right of way from main road yet within walking distance of 

shops. Fine views over river valley. 
Magnificent panelled hall, 2 reception, billiard room 7 bed- 

rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 
POWER POINTS. CENTRAL HEATING 
“‘Aga’’ Cooker, refrigerator. Double garage. Self-contained 
servants’ flat. 

Delightful gardens bounded by river. 

JUST OVER TWO ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION £12,500 
Two golf courses in vicinity. 
OPPORTUNITY FOR BUSY CITY MAN 


Highly recommended personally by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 
as above. 

















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!I. M APLE & Cc L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(EUSton 7000) ©., TD. 


(REGent 4685) 


CHURT, SURREY IN AN ESSEX VILLAGE NORTH DEVON 


In delightful country district about one mile from village, , - pi od P Delightful part between Barnstaple and Dulverton, within 
6 miles main line station, one hour from Town In a charming village and adjoining private parkland. wie ret reach of several ' well- nee heautu smote, 








17th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE A COMPACT EASILY-RUN RESIDENCE TYPICAL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Modernised and containing panelled dining room, pictur- | Accommodation: Lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, With 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Numerous 
esque lounge, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Co.’s electricity. | 5 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. Electric light and outbuildings. Pleasure gardens, pasture and coppice of 








Gas and water. Central heating. gr with rooms over. | power. Main water and gas. Garage. Greenhouse. | about 6 acres (now in hand), about 67 acres (arable and 
en Pog SS of % AC Attractive garden overlooking pleasant parklands. ee ae Total area about 73 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD AT DUCED PRICE FREEHOLD £5,900 HOLD £8,000 OR OFFER 


Sole Agents: MAPLE Py co, LTD., as above. Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. Pine MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REQGent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 


758 





| 





San: 


Ro 


By order of the Rt. Hon. 





The Lord Grantley. 


“NORTON LODGE’’, NEAR STOKE POGES, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


A dignified Residential Property of the Queen Anne Period. 
ie” Delightful and beautifully disposed gardens 


Recently reconditioned and re-equipped and now 
and grounds with meadowland, in all about 


in first-rate order throughout. 
Hall, 3 fine reception, 6 principal bedrooms, 154%. ACRES 
dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 3 secondary bed- 
rooms and married couple’s flat. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s 

Estate Rooms, S.W.1, on Wednesday next, 

October 20, as a whole or in Two Lots 
(unless sold privately). 


A compactly arranged and easily run home 
within 40 minutes of London by road or rail. 


electricity and water. Central heating. 
Modern drainage. 


Co.'s 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HETHERINGTON 
AND SECRETT, F.A.I., Station Parade, 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 


30, AVENUE ROAD, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.8 


Choice modern Residence of sound construction 
and handsomely appointed throughout. 


Hall, 3 spacious reception, 


bath- 
out- 


Chauffeur’s flat (including 
modern cottage, farmery, and 
buildings. 


Garages. 
room), 








By direction of the Exors. 


LANCS—YORKS BORDERS 


In the fertile Ribble Valley. 
Residential Sporting and Agricultural Estate magnificent ball or music : \ 
‘ room, 10 bed and dressing, ' : 
“DUTTON MANOR’’ 3 bathrooms, offices. 
Picturesque Residence in a sylvan setting, magnific ent views. Lounge hall, 3 reception, Electric passenger lift. _ 
billiard room, 9 principal bed and dressing rooms, 5 baths, ample maids’ accommodation. Central heating and electric 
power throughout. 
Garage and workroom. 
Large garden. 
Lease about 67 years. 
G.R. £150 p.a. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION. 


Main electricity. Estate water. 


Lodge, garage, flat. 
Pleasure gardens, partly walled kitchen garden, natural woodlands. 
Two excellent dairy farms with houses, two small holdings, etc. 
In all about 430 ACRES 


All with Vacant Possession on completion. 





Also Suitable for Legation or { 
21 Farms, Licensed Free House, Cottages, accommodation land, etc., let and producing Embassy. q 
£2,260 p.a. 


For Sale by Auction at 

the London Auction 

Mart, E.C.4, on Wednes- 

day next, October 20, at 
2.30 p.m. 


The whole about 1,776 ACRES 
Auction October 27, 1948, next, at Preston, in lots. 
Solicitors: Messrs. CARTER & HOWARTH, 32, Shear Bank Road, Blackburn. 
Particulars 10/- from the Auctioneers: SANDLAND & CO., 5, Preston New. Road, Joint ye ERNEST OWERS & WILLIAMS, Finchley Road, Hampstead, 
Blackburn, and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. N.W.3, and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington ‘Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel: WIM 0081), & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel: 243) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 























OLCHESTER 3 miles. Unusually attrac- EW FOREST, with direct access 
AUCTIONS TO LET tive Modern Tudor-style Residence in N Lymington River 2 miles. Really 





glorious situation. A charming Thatehed 
Residence, 3 rec., 5 beds., bathroom. Garage. 
Basins h. and c. *hlectricity. Water. £7,500. 
—Details and photographs, Lewis & Bap- 


rural surroundings, well planned and appointed 
containing lounge, dining room, study, 
billiards room, excellent kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 
Central heat- 


EVONSHIRE. To let immediately, 
beautifully Furnished Thatched Cottage, 
enlarged and modernised. Six bedrooms h. 


By direction of F. G. Sandison, Esq. 
THE NOEL ARMS HOTEL 





facing the Square in world-famed and c., 3 bathrooms, drawing room, morning servant’s bedroom, bathroom. 
eininin psoets tstam @Los room, oak-panelled hall, Aga. Garages for 2 ing and inde »pendent boiler. Garage for 2 cars. cock, 40, High Street, Lymington. 
CHIP ’ J cars, outhouses. Co.’s electricity. Lovely Tastefully laid out ornamental gardens and PERTHSHIRE. For Sale by Private. 
The Sale by Auction of this historic and flower and vegetable gardens. Magnificent  well- stocked kitchen garden. In all about Bargain, very desirable House recently 


one acre. With Vacant Possession.—Further 





widely known stone-built Free and Fully view. Torquay 12 miles, Dartmoor 1 mile. thoroughly reconditioned in the small country 
Licensed Freehold Country Hotel Property On regular bus route. Two golf courses easy _—particulars from Sole Agents: Messrs. FENN, town of Callander, amid Scotland’s finest 
with Vacant Possession on completion. Accom- reach.—Apply Box 1025 W RIGHT & Co., 146, High Street, Colchester. scenery. Eminently suitable for retired 
modation briefly comprises 15 Phone 3171. couple. Accommodation comprises 3 public 





bedrooms, a F 
lounge, lounge hall, snug lounge, dining room HAPPISBURGH AND BACTON-ON rooms, 4 bedrooms, kitchen and bathroom. 


turni 8. 8 i EVON. An historic Period Inn, A lovely 
with annexe, office, exceptionally fine domestic i ag gs og we A ee or D Free Fully Licensed Inn fronting sea : Electric light and cooker. Hot towel rail. 
quarters, smoke room, bar and manager’s flat, rural, close Broads. Vacant from Sept. 25.— Bretonesque cove. Perfect gardens, etc. Hall, Immersion heater. Modern fittings. Attrac- 


excellent staff quarters. Partial central heat- 7 bathrooms, tive small garden. Assessed rent £25. Early 





cloaks, 6 public, 41 bedrooms, 
ing. Garaging for 11 cars. Splendid out- Apply: FISHER, Melton Constable, Norfolk. bars. pA omy proprietor’s suite, modern entry. Freehold.—For further particulars and 
buildings. Brewery. Delightful garden with EST KENSINGTON. 7, Addison Road. __ kitchens, etc.’ Ample outbuildings and garag- cards to view apply to ANDERSON, YOUNG AND 
bowling green, meadow and kitchen garden, Modern Luxury Flats to be let; no ing. Freehold. Possession. Price £45,000 or Dickson, Solicitors, 137, St. Vincent Street, 


premiums; 4 to 5 rooms, hot water night and near.—Apply: STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Glasgow, C.2. 





the whole extending to approximately 6 Acres, 
LEONA 








RD CARVER & co. ; day; lift; central heating: all conveniences. Mawnan, Falmouth. Ref. 9000. Large E. COAST, overlooking sea. For Sale, 

ave — ———— — py agony dei Can be seen; caretaker within. mortgage available. * Boarding School (Church of England) for 
1is outstanding property for § y Auc . - ‘ Hing F ; 

at the Grand Hotel, Colmore Row, Birming- LSTREE. Freehold Detached spacious 20 to 100 girls; excellent premises designed 


WANTED 


< : for purpose, chapel, class-rooms, gymnasium, 
9 =] > > vey 
October 28, 1948, at House, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms (one —_ studio, laboratory, good dormitories and single 





ham 3, on Thursday, 


> p.m. (subject to prior sale and conditions). EVON. Wanted urgently. Active buyer oak panelled), large landing, bathroom, lava- : 
Vendor’ s Solie seme Messrs. REECE, DAVIS requires to purchase a Gentleman’s 300- _ tory, lounge hall, cloakroom, h. and c., kitchen rooms; hard and grass Bee es 
AnD Cox, 20a, Temple Street, Birmingham. 600 acre Estate or Farm in nice country resi- and scullery. Large well-kept garden. Garage. Receipts £18,000 to £20,000 p.a. Terms of 
Auctioneers’ Offices: 30-32, Waterloo Street, dential district, preferably within easy reach Near station. £5,250.—Tel. Els. 1352. purchase subject ‘ arrangement.—Apply ne 





of Exeter. House of character in good con- 
dition with about 5 bedrooms. Possession of 
house and one farm essential. Good price will 


Central 3461 (3 lines), 
Birmingham.’’ 


AST DEVON. 
country, open views. 


Near Tiverton, unspoilt 
Modern, 4 bed. 


Birmingham. Tel: 


. particulars to Messrs. WHITE, LEONARD AND 
Telegrams: “‘Auctions, 


Co., 4, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 











RADNAGE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


High Wycombe 5 miles, Aylesbury 11 miles, 
London 35 miles. In a glorious position in the 
Chiltern Hills. The valuable small Country 
Estate known as 
THE ANDRIDGE ESTATE 

comprising Andridge House, a charming and 
comfortable Country House with beautiful 
views, 6 bedrooms, 1 bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, separate servants’ flat. Main water 
and main electricity. Two valuable Mixed 
Farms: Andridge Farm, with modern farm- 
house, farm buildings, 2 good cottages, 150 
acres; Daws Hill Farm, farmhouse, farm 
buildings, 32 acres. Two first-class modern 
Cottages. The whole property has an area of 
about 210 acres. The farms and cottages are 
let and produce a total rental of £264 4s, 0d. per 
annum. Vacant Possession of Andridge House 
MESSRS. WHATLEY, HILL co. 
will offer the above property for Sale by 
Auction as a whole or in Lots (unless first sold 
privately) at the Guildhall, High Wycombe, 
on Friday, October 29, 1948, at 3 p.m. Full 
particulars can be obtained from: 

The Solicitors: Messrs. WIGAN & Co., 19, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, or: 
The Auctioneers: Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL 
AND Co., Estate Office, West Wycombe, 
Bucks (Tel: High Wycombe 2059), and 
24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.l 

(Tel: WHItehall 4511/2). 


be paid.—Please send particulars, plans and 
photographs in confidence to “LONDON,’’ 
c/o A. P. R. NICOLLE, F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, 
Torquay. Tel. 4554. 


FOR SALE 


MERSHAM, BUCKS. Charming 

Detached Residence, complete seclusion, 
3 rec. rooms, 5-7 beds., bathroom, storeroom 
(suitable 2nd bathroom), offices. Double 
garage. Main services. 14 acres. £7,750.— 
PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham. Tel. 28 


EMBRIDGE, ISLE OF WIGHT. Of 

special appeal to yachtsmen. Just in the 
market. Valuable Freehold Property with 
shore frontage. Attractive residence, 3 recep- 
tion, 10 bedrooms. ‘All services. Cottage. 
Garage. Boathouse. Attractive grounds 
34 acres. Vacant Possession.—Apply Owners’ 
Solicitors: CURLE & ERSKINE, W.S., Melrose; 
ELLIS, Pers & Co., 17, Albermarle Street, 
W.1.; or the Estate Agents: WALLIS, RIDDETT 
AND Co., Ryde. 


DORSET, NEAR BLANDFORD. For 

Sale with Possession. Exceptionally nice 
small Country House of character. Three 
reception, 5/2 bedrooms. Cottage. Out- 
buildings. Lovely gardens and paddocks. 
8 Acres. £7,500.—Sole Agents: SENIOR AND 
GODWIN, Chartered Surveyors, Sturminster 
Newton, Dorset. 


















(basins), bathroom, good hall, 2 reception (one SOMERSET. A very lovely old Manor 


24 ft. 6 in. x 13 ft.), brick, rough-cast and tile. 
One acre really lovely garden. Sheltered from 
north. £6,500.—RuMSEY & RUMSEY, Country 
Department, 111, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 7080. 


SSEX-SUFFOLK BORDERS. Delight- 

ful Georgian Residence in secluded and 
beautiful setting, with about 35 acres (30 let 
off). The accommodation comprises 4 recep- 
tion, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main el. 
Cottage. Price Freehold £12,250. Early 
Possession.—WoopDcocK «& Son, 16, Arcade 








Street, Ipswich. ’Phone 4334. 
INGSTOWN. Hotel well known in Dun 
Laoghaire. Best position. Owner retir- 


ing. Selling as going concern with all equip- 
ment, £15,000.—Replies in writing only to 
Solicitors for Owner: FRANKS & OULTON, 47, 
Upper Mount Street, Dublin. 


EATHERHEAD. In a woodland setting. 

Standing in a select residential position 
completely secluded, and yet within easy 
reach of Leatherhead Station aad the Green 
Line bus routes to London. A fine detached 
Modern Residence built of red brick and 
standing in some 2 acres of woodland garden, 
which needs very little upkeep. Five go 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep. Double 
garage. For quick sale, £8,000.—Apply 
Sole Agents: C. BRIDGER & SONS, 26, North 
Street, Leatherhead. Tel.: Leatherhead 2442. 





House between Sherborne and Glaston- 
bury, in a peaceful setting with main services 
and 10 acres, exceptional condition. Stone 
and tiled, stone mullion windows, polished 
oak floors, massive oak beams (no low ce ilings 
or dark corners), stone fireplaces. Central and 
electric heating. Three rec., 6 bed. (3 h. and 
c.), dressing and bathroom. Garage, stabling. 
Pleasant grounds, orchard and paddock (let). 
£11,000 or near, freehold. Also near Glaston- 
bury, overlooking the Vale of Avalon, a mel- 
lowed stone and tiled Country Residence with 
all modern comforts and 3 acres garden and 
paddock. Hall, cloaks (h. and c.), 3 rec., 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths. Garage. Main water and 
electricity. Excellent condition. £7,000 free- 
hold.—GRIBBLE, BootH & SHEPHERD, Estate 
Agents, Yeovil (Tel. 434). And at Basingstoke. 


Torquay. Pleasant detached Residence, 
near sea, golf course, churches and shops. 
Modernised. Main services. Lounge, recep- 
tion and breakfast rooms, 5 bedrooms, good 
garden. Freehold, £6,000. Consider exchange 
London.—Box 967. - 


EST END within 9 miles. Country 

Cottage in rural setting within 5 mins. 
of Picc. Tube. Four beds., glorious square 
entrance hall, lounge, dining-room, brick fire- 
places, extra large garage. Excellent re aa 
£6, ~_! Freehold.—’Phone for appt.: HOt 
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me OSBORN & MERCER rere 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


Between 


CANTERBURY AND FOLKESTONE 
Occupying a delightful position enjoying magnificent views 
over Elham Valley. 


A PICTURESQUE MODERN TUDOR- 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


WELL-PLANNED ON TWO FLOORS ONLY AND 
FITTED FOR LABOUR-SAVING 


vr yalllapesa 
haart 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
athrooms. 

Charming flag stone terrace with sun loggia. 
Company’s electric light, gas and water. 
Secluded and attractively disposed gardens including tennis 
lawn, lily ponds, rose garden, vegetable garden, and small 
paddock, in all 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,920) 
VIRGINIA WATER 
In a splendid position on the edge of the well-known Went- 
worth Estate, near to the station with its first-class service of 
electric trains to Waterloo in under 40 minutes. 

A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENC 
Facing south and secluded in its own grounds. 
3 reception rooms, sun room, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 

2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
Mz meen gardens with lawns, vegetable garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION MAY NEXT 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,2 








274) 


ASCOT 
Occupying a fine position bounded by woodland and pasture. 


A DELIGHTFUL UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE 


in excellent order and having well-planned accom- 
modation. 


Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Garage. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
Matured well-stocked gardens of ABOUT 1¥ 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £8,000 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,281) 


NORFOLK BROADS 
Splendidly situate with access to the River Waveney, and 
convenient for Great Yarmouth and Beccles. 


A Delightful Modern Residence 


6 ACRES 








reception rooms, 7 


hall, 2 
dressing rooms (eac h with lav. basin h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms. 


Containing lounge, bed and 
Main electricity. Central heating. 
GARAGE. STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS 
Secluded well-timbered gardens with rose garden. Tennis 
lawn, kitchen garden, woodland walks, ete., in all 
ABOUT 31, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
A Cottage near by could be purchased in addition if 
required. 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,207) 


FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 


One of the Choicest Small Estates in the Home 
Counties 


including 
A RESIDENCE OF OUTSTANDING CHARACTER 
PRINCIPALLY QUEEN ANNE 





4 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms. 
ain services. Central heating. 

Lovely Gardens which for their beauty would be 
very difficult to surpass 
MAGNIFICENT SWIMMING POOL 
SQUASH COURT 
MODEL BUILDINGS FOR A PEDIGREE HERD 
10 COTTAGES (ALL SERVICE TENANCIES) 
THIS LOVELY ESTATE EXTENDS TO ABOUT 
92 ACRES AND IS FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


If desired additional land adjoining can be rented. 


Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,250) 








BETWEEN REDHILL AND CRAWLEY 
Situate in a splendid residential area near to the station and 
excellent services of local and Green Line buses. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT MODERN 
HOUSE 


3 reception, 4-5 5 bedrooms (all with basins, h. 
and ¢.), 2 bathrooms. 

Main services. Bontwel heating. Garage. 
Well-disposed gardens with a very fine kitchen garden in all 
ABOUT 11; ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 OPEN TO OFFER 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,254) 


with hall, 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





EAST WILTS, NEAR SALISBURY 


BERKS—HANTS BORDERS 
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400 feet above sea level, southern aspect, near local station, bus service passes. 
Also secondary Residence in grounds. 


Freehold with Vacant Possession. 
In delightful country near Landford Village and the New Forest. Four minutes’ walk 
froma a hourly bus service between Salisbury (10 miles) and Southampton (12 miles). 
ROOKLANDS AND WHITEHOUSE FARM, LANDFOR 


Two lodges at drive entrance. 
Property in first-class order. 


Stud farm 2 atbeiaing (let) of 
OXES, 


LOT 1. BROOKLANDS, 
an Attractive HOUSE 
(originally Georgian). 
Halls, 3 reception rooms, Total area 76 ACRES. 





LOT 2. WHITEHOUSE FARM. A fine Attested Dairy Farm. 
Ample buildings. Cottage. Main electricity. 
wood. IN ALL 72%, ACRES. 


To be offered for Sale by Auction as a whole or in two lots (unless previously 
sold privately) by Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WH ion ond at the Red Lion 
Hotel, Salisbury, on Thursday, Oct. 28, 1948, a 


Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
( 


Tel: REGent 0911 and 2858) 


hard and grass tennis court, 
paddocks, in all 
124%, ACRES 


Good land, mostly pasture with 12-acre 


8-10 bedrooms, 2 _ bath- F 

rooms. Company’s electric Large hall and 3 sitting 

light. Central heating. Aga. rooms, 9-10 bedrooms (6 
basins), 3 bathrooms, new 

Cottage. Good outbuild- Esse cooker. 

ings. Lovely gardens with 


Walled garden, 


about ; 
Central heating. 


Picturesque Farmhcuse. 


3 p.m. 


pase s Place, S.W.1 Sole Agents: 





Main electricity and power. 


Main water. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 





Charming gardens. 


Three garages. 


The paddocks are magnificently railed and fenced and have water laid on. 


Altogether an outstanding proposition. 


James’s Place, S.W.1. 
(Tel: REGent 0911 and 2858) (L.R.22,610) 





SUFFOLK 


20 miles from Ipswich. 2 miles from main line stopping 
station, 24 hours London by fast trains with restaurant car 
service. 

MID-17th-CENTURY SMALL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
In almost perfect order and decoration, yet_retaining its 
original and characteristic features. Three sitting rooms, 

bedrooms (3 basins), dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
servants’ sitting room. Main electricity and power. 
Telephone. Septic tank drainage. Tithe barn. Excellent 
orchard and beautifully timbered grounds. 
Cottage available. 
In all 3%-4 ACRES. PRICE £7,500 OR OFFER. 


Recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22,456) 





SUSSEX 


Between Haywards Heath and East Grinstead. 
500 feet above sea level amidst glorious surroundings. 


STONE-BUILT AND TILED RESIDENCE 
surrounded by own park and lands of about 83 ACRES 


Four sitting rooms, 10 bed 


Also 7 cottages and buildings. 
attics, 3 bathrooms. 


and dressing rooms, 


Electric light. Central heating. Stabling and garage.. 
FOR SALE BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 
PRICE £20,000 OR OFFER. 


Sole Agents: JAMES STY LES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 13,327) 





ESSEX—HERTS BORDERS 


Between Bishop’s Stortford and Chelmsford. 
25 miles from City, amid rural surroundings and away from 
present and prospective development. Southern aspect, in 
centre of park surounded by 


236 ACRES 
(Would sell with 20 acres.) 


Lodge, cottage, farmhouse, also farm buildings. 
Hall and 8 sitting rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, Aga 
cooker. 

Main electricity and power. Central heating. 
Walled garden. 

EARLY VACANT POSSESSION (except farm). 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 


lace, S.W.1. (L.R. 22,557) 








TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 
*)OXTED 


SEVENOAKS 2247-8 
Tels 40 
REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 





A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Outskirts of Matfield, Kent, 5 miles Tunbridge Wells. 


Six bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms, 








at a moderate price. 


Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, 

MOSELY, CARD & CO., 

London Road, Tunbridge 
Wells (Tel. 46). 





FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


IBBETT, MOSELY, 
CARD & CO., 47, High 
2938 


Street, Reigate (Tel: 
and 3793). 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
& CO TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
‘ OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 
RURAL SURREY 
1} miles station. 


In unspoilt country, 6-8 ‘ A  - | 
r ae oe 3 reception rooms. Cottage. 
os . — 3 air ae. Stabling. Garage for 4. j 
aoiaéinen Ga Ps outbuildings; lake. 
uildings. si Jah Central heating. Main 
Meadow and _ woodland services. 
totalling about 12% Acres 391, OR 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 22% acres let). 
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QROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Ea‘ on 8q. 
West Halkin=«.. ©” 
Belgrave Sc., 
and 68, Victori« Si., 


Westminster, S.\.1 





BEDS-HUNTS BORDER 
Five miles St. Neots. On bus route. 
In a secluded position. 


A CHARMING 15th-CENTURY THATCHED 
COTTAGE 





Now completely restored and moderntsed. Three bed- 
rooms, bathroom and w.c., lounge, dining room, morning 
room, modern kitchen. Electric light, main water, septic 
tank drainage. Garage. Loose box. 
ONE ACRE OF GARDEN 
with fruit trees and vegetable garden. 


PRICE £3,200 FREEHOLD 


Full particulars from GEORGE TROLLOPE . Sons, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (B.X.3 


SURREY 


500 ft. up; one hour by electric trains. 


CHARMING PART 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Long drive with lodge, 9 bed., 3 bath., 3 reception with oak 

panelling. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 

Stabling. Garage. Cottage. Model farmery (7 cowstalls). 

Terraced grounds and te meadowland 22 ACRES 
(10 let) 








NEAR THE SURREY-SUSSEX 
BORDERS 


Close to village and main line station to London in 40 minutes. 


A GENTLEMAN’S ATTESTED FARM OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 
Comprising Modern Farmhouse with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, etc. Original character Farmhouse with 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc. (at present 
let but with break in 1949). Pair of new cottages. Bun- 
galow and old cottage. Excellent range of farm buildings 
with cow stalls for 25. Loose boxes, Dutch barn and other 
useful stores. Main electricity and water connected 
throughout. 

Loam soil producing first-class corn and market garden 
crops, rich pasture with stream intersecting, in all about 
145 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A GOING CONCERN 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: GEORGE | aca 
AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.1383) 


GLOUCESTER—BIRMINGHAM 


BEAUTIFUL CHARACTER HOUSE 

Amidst lovely country, with genuine old panelling and 
fireplaces, oak floors, etc 
Ten bed., 4 bath., suite of 4 handsome reception rooms. 
Main electricity. Excellent water. Central heating. 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
Garages. Stabling, 3-4 cottages. 

CHARMING WELL-KEPT GROUNDS. 
With fine old trees, swimming pool, one acre walled kitchen 
garden, arable and pasture, about half in hand, approx. 








100 ACRES 
Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, London, W.1. 
WILTS. 
760 ACRES, nearly all with Possession, comprising 


370 acres, mainly arable farm, with 
COTTAGE FARMHOUSE 
Three other cottages, T.T. and Attested buildings, keeper’s 
cottage. 60 acres accommodation land, and over 300 acres 
wood; very low outgoings. 





SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGH aes 


Standing in 24 acres of timbered grounds, with part of the 
famous Shanklin Chine running through and many natural 
walks. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 





Witha tine thatched roof, at present run asa first-class hotel 

and comprising the followi ing accommodation: Two lounges, 

dining room, billiards room, 9 bedrooms (all fitted h. and c, 
basins), 2 bathrooms. 


LONG LEASE FOR DISPOSAL, WITH CONTENTS 
Full details from Joint Agents: DOBSON CLARK «& Go., 6, 


Bolton Road, Eastbourne (Tel. 5047), Sussex, and Messrs. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (C.3486). 


6 MILES HAYWARDS HEATH 
On bus route. Ideal for School, Institution, etc. 
SPACIOUS STONEBUILT MANSION 
In finely timbered park, with 3 drives, 2 with lodges; 36 
bed., 6 bath., 5 rec. rooms and magnificent hall 70 ft. x 30 ft. 
Main water. Electric light. Central heating. Garages, 
Stabling. Four cottages (including lodges). Walled 
gardens and fine park. 


175 oe. TO BE LET OR SOLD WITH BENEFIT 
F EXTENSIVE COMPENSATION CLAIM 


Sole pritine GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 











GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (C.1218) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (C.4951) London, W.1. (C.2740) 
SACKVILLE HOUSE 
10, PICCADILLY, F. L. MERCER & CO nae 2 
: e e 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) 





IN CHARMING DORSET TOWN OF SHERBORNE 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 





AN OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE OF CHARACTER IN AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY TOWN 


Charming old-fashioned | 
House of character set in 
walled gardens bounded by 


Oak staircase, some panel- 
ling and oak beams. 


Three reception rooms, a stream. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Self-contained flat. Three reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms (fitted basins), 


y ai se ric PS. 
fain services. bathroom. 





Garage. 
iad Main water and electricity. 
Secluded walled garden. Garage. 
% ACRE 2. ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,650 FREEHOLD £6,500 
F. L. Mercer & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. F. L. MERCER & CoO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 








KENTISH MILL HOUSE WITH TROUT FISHING 


Three miles from market town. 64 minutes London. Adjoining private estate. 


SHELTERED POSITION ON CORNISH COAST 


Near St. Ives. Adjoining West Cornwall Golf Links, and close to noted village. 


rt 


Attractive Home of charac- 
ter facing south. 


A fascinating and delight- 
ful Home in excellent order. 


Six bed., 2 
tion rooms. 


bath., 3 recep- 
Two garages. 





Hall, lounge 23 ft., dining 
room and study, usual 


Cottage. bedrooms, all 


offices, 5 


Main electricity and water. fitted with wash basins, 

bathroom, etc. Main ser- 

Mill stream affording good vices. Oak floors. Aga-type 

trout fishing. cooker. Several radiators. 
Charming gardens, orchard, 

ete. Grounds of about 1 ACRE 





, ACRES. FREEHOLD. £10,000 
Strongly recommended a the Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CoO., Sackville House, 
* 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,700 





F. L. MERCER & Co.,, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 











ig'ziag  CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 3/72:; 





GENTLEMAN’S CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARMS 
142 ACRES 


4 EREFORD-GLOS. BORDERS. The well-known 
property, DRURY LANE FARM, Redmarley, with 
fine house and grounds. Four cottages. T.T. cowshed for 
21, an CRES, and GRIMERS FARM nearby (104 
acres), all with Vacant P P ( t 2 small cot- 
tages). By Auction on October 25.—Auctioneers: CHAM- 
BERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 


A FISHING COTTAGE ON THE RIVER ITCHEN 
WINCHESTER 4 MILES. DELIGHTFUL 18TH- 

CENTURY COTTAGE. Two rec. (one 24ft. x 
16 ft.), 3 bed., bath. All electric. Completely modernised 
and redecorated. Facing south, lovely view. Small 
garden. £5,750.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Cheltenham (as above.) 











ENCHANTING LITTLE PROPERTY NEAR 
WINCHESTER 
pOEALLY SITUATED, secluded, near good village. 
MELLOWED MODERN HOUSE, 3 rec., 5-6 bed., 
mostly h. and c., bathroom. Main services. Garage, etc. 
Exceptionally delightful gardens, orchard, 2 CRES. 
HOLD.—Apply at once, CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 


THE MILL HOUSE, MATHON, NEAR MALVERN 
DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED SMALL HOUSE, 

lovely spot, 2% miles west of Malvern, perfect order. 
Two rec., one 22 ft. long, 3 bed., 2 small dressing, 2 bath., 
compact kitchen, Esse cooker. Garage and buildings. 
Lovely productive gardens, orchard, 4 ACRES. Privately 
or by Auction.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Cheltenham (as above). 








BUCKSTONE HOUSE, NEAR MONMOUTH 


LOVELY ee” Oe IN WYE VALLEY AREA, high 
up. SMA GEORGIAN HOUSE in lovely 
matured aanae etc., of 55 ACRES. Lounge hall, 2 
reception, 6 bed. and dressing rooms, luxurious bathroom 


Elec. It. Main water. Central heat. Excellent out- 
buildings. POSSESSION. Privately or by Auction on 
November 5.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 


Cheltenham (as above). 


£3,950. MODERNISED COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
EWBURY DISTRICT, WEST BERKS. CHARM- 
ING OLD-WORLD COTTAGE, modernised, with 
about 4+ ACRE, near village. Two-three rec., 3 bed., bath. 
Elec. lt. Good water. Garage. Esse cooker.—CHAMBER- 

LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





MODERN “SHOW-HOUSE”’ IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


THE PICTURESQUE TUDOR STYLE 
HOUSE 


is of superlative construction, with woodwork 
almost entirely of oak, with massive beams, 
fine panelling and lovely staircase. 


CONTAINS 4 PRINCIPALZ BEDROOMS 
ALL FACING SOUTH, 2 BATHROOMS, 
STAFF SUITE OF 2 ROOMS, UP-TO-DATE 
KITCHEN AND ALL CONVENIENCES. 


Station 1 mile. 


Main line junction 7 miles. 





GARAGING FOR 3. 


PLAYROOMTADAPTABLE AS COTTAGE 


Lovely picked site of 8 ACRES 


SLOPING TO THE SOUTH, 


BY WOODLAND. 


BOUNDED 


ONE-MAN GARDEN OF GREAT CHARM. 


INSPECTED AND STRONGLY 
RECOMMENDED. 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








Established 1759 


DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON = 


: Newbury 1 





HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 
About 6 miles of Newbury. 
“NORTHENBY,’’ EAST WOODHAY, NR. NEWBURY 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 


overlooking park with views of Downs. 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, offices. 


Main Electric Light. 
TWO COTTAGES AVAILABLE. 
SHOOTING OVER SMALL FARM. 
* TO LET ON LEASE. RENT £250 p.a. 





NEWBURY DISTRICT 
Good situation about 4 miles of town. 


WELL-APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 


With a very fine range of views. 4 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, good kitchen. Main electric 
light and water. Radiators. Garage. 


PRICE £4,750. POSSESSION. 





JUST OUTSIDE NEWBURY 





A FINE MODERNISED 17th CENTURY RESIDENCE 
eminently suitable for school, country hotel or institutional 
purposes, 

Hall, 5 reception rooms (oak floors), 4 bathrooms, 15-17 
bedrooms. All Company’s Services. Central Heating. 
Delightful old world gardens. Two Cottages. Garages and 
Outbuildings. Historic castle ruins. 

ABOUT 30 ACRES. POSSESSION. 

Full pie from the Owner’s Agents: DREWEATT, 
WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. 





BERKS—WILTS BORDERS 
On high ground in a very lovely position with an exceptional 
view. 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 
of late Georgian character* with deep sash windows and 
good-sized rooms. 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms. Main water. Electric light. Garages, stables and 
cowhouse. 
GARDENS WITH FINE SPECIMEN TREES. 
TWO PADDOCKS. £6,500. 9% ACRES. 





OVERLOOKING AN OPEN COMMON 
About 2 miles of Newbury. 
A SMALL MODERNISED OLD COTTAGE 
with extensive views and a frequent bus service nearby. 


2 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen. Main 
water and light. Radiators. Garage. Grounds of 2 ACRES 


IN GOOD ORDER. PRICE £3,600 








CENtral 
9344/5/6/7 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 


E.C.4 


LAND AGENTS 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Convenient for Newmarket, Ely and Cambridge. 


MODERNISED 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE WITH THATCHED; ROOF 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel: 


Set back and approached by semi- 
circular carriage drive. 


Lounge, hall, 4 rec., cloakroom, 


7 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
¥% ACRE GARDEN. 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 
(Subject to contract). 


For further particulars: 





CENtral 9344. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 





BERKHAMSTED. Within easy reach of town. EREFORD. Just off main Ross-Gloucester road. EAST SUSSEX. With views over the beautiful South 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN STYLE FAMILY TRULY DELIGHTFUL LATE GEORGIAN Downs. RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
RESIDENCE, with lovely grounds. An absolute paradise RESIDENCE. Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 PROPERTY, ABOUT 58 ACRES. Completely modern- 
for children. Close to good schools. Cloaks, lounge hall, baths. Modern domestic offices. Main electricity. Water ised Re sidence in perfect order, and designed to provide 
2 reception, 6 beds., bathrooms. Main services. Low out- laid on. Telephone. Two cottages. Two garages. Lovely every comfort. Two reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
goings. gee outbuildings. Old-world gardens, grounds, orchards and pastureland about 4 ACRES. Staff flat with bathroom. Winter garden. Co.’s electric 
2 ES. MUST BE SOLD AND ABSOLUTE Excellent outbuildings. Exceptionally good structural and light. Private water supply. ENTRANCE LODGE 
BARGAIN AT £6,950. FREEHOLD. VACANT decorative repair. Strongly recommended. FREEHOLD AND FIRST-CLASS FARM BUILDINGS. VACANT 
POSSESSION. ONLY £9,000. VACANT POSSESSION POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £12,000. 





SUSSEX (5 mins. sea). THE SWEETEST COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE IMAGINABLE. Beautifully built and 
superb condition throughout. Snowcem exterior, Crittall 
windows, Sussex thatch. Hall with cloakroom and W.C. 
Very large rec.-dining room, 3 beds., modern bath. Well 
equipped kitchen. Main electricity ‘and water. } ACRE 
lovely garden. FREEHOLD £4,500. IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION. 








Witrin 20 MILES LONDON. Tecigate, sevenoaks 
and Croydon all within easy reach. Ideal for first- 
class riding school or market garden. Lovely old-fashioned 
House, modernised and newly decorated. Two halls, 
3 reception, 6 beds., bath. Co.’s electricity and water. 
Stabling, barn, double greenhouse and other buildings. 
2} ACRES well-cultivated. ABSOLUTE BARGAIN. 
FREEHOLD £4,950. VACANT POSSESSION. 





GNT. Uveriooking lovely hnole Park. CHARMING 

TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE. Acknowledged one 
of the prettiest in the district. Architect built. Two rec. 
rooms, 4 beds., bath, h.andc. Garage. Central heating. 
Company’s water and electricity. Lovely garden of over 
+ ACRE. Adjoining beautiful wooded country, yet close 
to all amenities. FREEHOLD £7,250. VACANT 
POSSESSION. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. = 





IN THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


London 45 minutes by express train. Easy reach of the South Downs and the coast. 


— 





OLD-WORLD HOUSE OF SINGULAR CHARM 
set within lovely old gardens and surrounded by well-timbered park and woodlands. 
Eight bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Modern 
domestic quarters with “ Aga.’’ Fine oak panelling and beams. Parquet floors. Basins 
in bedrooms. Central heating. Main electric light and water. Garages. Farmery. 
Three — cottages. Hard court. Well-stocked kitchen garden. 54 ACRES 
IN FAULTLESS ORDER. PRICE FREEHOLD £20,000 
Agents: Wiison & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 





Executors’ Sale 


REY. BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKi .G 


The most perfect position in south of England. 600 ft. up magnificent south views to Downs, 





A VERY CHOICE ESTATE OF NEARLY 100 ACRES 


including a very fine modern residence with 9 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, also secondary and staff rooms, fine hall, 3 reception rooms. Main elec: 

tricity. and water. Central heating. Gardens of exceptional beauty. Trout pools and 
swimming pool. Garages. Four cottages. Farmery. Training stables with 22 boxes. 


Parkland, paddocks and woods. 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





WINTERBOURNE STOKE, WILTSHIRE 


10 miles north-west of Salisbury. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 
In delightful setting with lovely views. 


THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 PRIN- 

CIPAL AND 2 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 

3 BATHROOMS, EXCELLENT DOMESTIC 
OFFICES. 





MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


GARDEN AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
51, ACRES 


INCLUDING FINE BEECH COPSE. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


PRICE (subject to formal contract) £9,000 
Sole Agents: Messrs. WooLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury (Tel: 2491—3 lines), and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 








RESIDDER & CO.,77 South Audley St.,W.1 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: ““Cornishmen, London.”’ 


EW FOREST. Accessible position between Southampton and Bournemouth. 
Well-appointed CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Lounge and 3 re ception, 5 bath., 

11 bed.(3h.andc.). Twocottages. Garagefor4. Stabling. All main services. Centrai 

heating. Beautiful grounds, kitchen garden, 2 greenhouses and paddock with stream. 

10 ACRES. £14,000.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,008) 


GARDENS, OR UP TO 32 ACRES 

ERKS. 7 miles Reading, 1% miles station. CHARMING WILLIAM AND 

MARY COUNTRY Housé. Lounge hall, billiards and 4 reception, 4 bath., 
12 bed and dressing. Central heating. Main electricity. Aga. Garages, stabling, cow- 
house, 2 lodges, flat and men’s rooms. Grounds with 8-acre lake. HARD TENNIS 
COURT, orchard, pasture and woodland. FOR SALE, OR RESIDENCE AND 
GARDENS WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
Audley Street, W.1. (23,194) 


ORSET. In old-fashioned country town, hunting 3 packs. FOR SALE, 

ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE DATING FROM 17th CENTURY, carefully 
modernised. Avenue drive. Lounge hall, 3 reception, servants’ hall, upstairs sitting 
room, 3 bathrooms, 5 main bedrooms (h. and c. ), 4 secondary bedrooms. Main services. 
central heating, telephone. Garage for 3. 4 loose boxes, 2 MODERN COTTAGES. 
Lovely old grounds, tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, greenhouse and paddock. 
2 TO 4 ACRES.—TrRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (10,247) 


ee Eg eg poe 50 ACRES 
ORNWALL. 8% es Bodm 7 Wadebridge, 8 miles sea. DELIGHTFUL 
STONE- BUILT CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Hall, 4 reception, 3 bath, 4 
principal and 5 secondary bedrooms, attics. Electric light, central heating, telephone. 
Garage, farmery, flat, entrance lodge. Lovely grounds intersected by trout stream. 
Walled kitchen garden, pasture and arable land and woodland. Inspected and strongly 
recommended.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,945) 











TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South 








aane WILLIAM WILLETT LTD.  grakthus 


SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W.1 





BRIGHTON. A COUNTRY HOUSE NEAR THE SEA. “MOORLANDS,”’ 

, Cornwall Gardens, Preston Park. A SUPERBLY APPOINTED 
MODERN RESIDENCE. In timbered surroundings, 6 bedrooms, luxury bathrooms, 
panelled lounge (48 ft. long), dining room, drawing room, terrace and loggia. Central 
heating. Lavatory basins. Double garage. Heated greenhouse. Tennis lawn, formal 
garden, orchard, etc., 3%, ACRE. Freehold for Sale by Public Auction, Tuesday, 
October 19th, 1948. To be followed by the Sale by Auction of the Contents of 
the Residence, including Chippendale china cabinet, cocktail cabinet in sycamore, 
Louis XV Buhl writing table, talkie projector, fine quality bedroom and lounge 
furniture, china, silver, etc. To be Sold by Public Auction upon the premises on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 19th and 20th, 1948. Illustrated Particulars 
and Catalogue (price 6d. each) from the Solicitor, R. HOWARD BoyErs, EsqQ., 15, Figtree 
Lane, Sheffield, or from the Auctioneers, WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Hove 4055). Head Office: Sloane Square, S.W.1. 


Four MILES FROM QUILDFORD. CHARMING RESIDENCE with delightful 
views, 7 bed., 3 bath, 4 reception, 4 maids’ bedrooms. Cottage, garage. 4% ACRES 
of lovely gardens. Additional land available if required. £16,500. Sole Agents. 


SouTH BUCKS. CHARMING TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 sitting-rooms, usual offices. Fine studio. Garage 2/3 cars. % ACRE 
pleasant garden. Main services. Central heating. PRICE £8,000. Sole Agents. 


OEHAMPTON (close to the Heath). DETACHED WILLETT-BUILT 
RESIDENCE, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception. Garage and garden. LONG 
LEASEHOLD. PRICE £6,750. 














For particulars of these and other houses in Home Counties and suburbs, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., as above. 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 


RETIRED POSITION BETWEEN ASCOT & SUNNINGHILL 


THIS WELL-APPOINTED 
COMPACT HOUSE 
having every convenience and 
oak floors and staircase. Lounge 
hall, cloaks, 3 reception, 7-8 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 
main services. Lovely garden. 
About 2% Acres. Also garage. 
Excellent cottdge and highly 
cultivated market garden 
(licensed smallholding) of about 
1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
in 2 Lots as above or as a whole 
Eas 2 : by auction in November next. 
Meanwhile ANY REASONABLE OFFER WILL BE ACCEPTED 

Sole Agents and Auctioneers: WELLESLEY-SMITH & CoO., as above. 


AN OLD-WORLD CHILTERN HOUSE 
400 ft. up, near Princes Risborough, Bucks. 
Three sitting, small study, oak floors and staircase, brick fireplaces, loggia, 5 bedrooms, 
ing room, bathroom, good offices. Esse cooker. All mains. Garages, stabling, etc. 
Charming old garden all well kept, about 1 ACRE FREEHOLD 
For Sale at moderate price before Auction November next. 














C. M. STANFORD & SON 
23, HIGH STREET, COLCHESTER. Tel: 3165 (3 lines) 
ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDERS 


In handsomely timbered 
parkland. 





Georgian Residence 


Easily accessible, con- 
venient Colchester main 
line station, outskirts large 
village. Beautiful unspoilt 
surroundings. Four recep- 
tion, 3 bathrooms, 9 bed- 
rooms. Main water and 
electricity. Central heat- 
ing. Cottage (with posses- 
sion). 


31 ACRES FREEHOLD £12,500. VACANT POSSESSION (D.0763) 

















ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


HIGH ST., WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388). FLEET RD., FLEET (Tel. 1066) (and at 
FARNBOROUGH and ALDERSHOT). 

HANTS. Enjoying perfect seclusion and adjoining open common and picturesque 
woodlands. 24 miles ,main line station and 1 mile favourite old-world town. 

Delightful C , 6 principal bed and dressing and 3 maids’ rooms, 

3 bath, sun room, 4 reception. Garage. Squash court. Central heating. Main elec. Aga 

cooker. Superior ‘cottage. Inexpensive gardens and paddocks, 8 acres. Price £12,000 

Freehcld with Vacant Possession.—Apply Fleet Office. 
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wie JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “in 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





SHROPSHIRE. SHREWSBURY 8 MILES 
LONGNOR HALL “ge | MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
A NOTED CHARLES 1! HOUSE : COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. 
built in 1670 by an ancestor of the present owner. 


MODERN SEPTIC TANK DRAINS. 


To be Sold with about 67 Acres and 
Three Cottages. 


EXTENSIVE OUTBUILDINGS INCLUD- 
ING FARMERY FOR SMALL HOME 
DAIRY HERD. 

The house stands in a small park which is 
intersected for 700 yards by a trout stream and 
faces full south. 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 
(except of certain land let). 
Hall, 4-5 panelled reception rooms. 


Recommended as an exceptional property. 


First floor: 6 bed., 4 bath and 3 dressing rooms, 


Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 
8 secondary bedrooms and 2 more bathrooms. 7 


Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (7775) 








The Historic Home of the Earls of Coventry. 
H ’ 
WOTTON HOUSE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CROOME COURT, NEAR WORCESTER 


THE IMPOSING GEORGIAN MANSION 


stands in famous landscape gardens with ornamental lakes, and has interior decorations 
by Robert Adam. 


50 miles north-west of London. Oxford 13 miles. Aylesbury 11 miles. 


To be Sold Freehold with about 270 ACRES or would be let on Lease to an 
approved tenant. 


STATELY GEORGIAN The accommodation com- 
ANSIO prises: Hall, study, 7 fine | 
Formerly the residence on a reception rooms, 25 bed- - 
4,000-acre Estate and for rooms and 8 bathrooms. 
about 200 years the home 
of a suecession of notable Main electricity. 
families. 
In a parklike setting, over- Estate water and drains. 
looking lakes of about 
50 acres. GARAGES. STABLING. 


Thirty bedrooms, 8 bath- 
——. hall i 5 large, 
ofty reception rooms. , 7 — 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. Walled kitchen garden. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 7 
Extensive outbuildings. With about § ACRES 


LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. 








Three cottages. or with further land by 
Large walled garden. arrangement. 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OR OTHER ZOMMUNAL FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
PURPOSE. AT A LOW PRICE 
JouHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (40,281) JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (72,681) 





“OAKMEAD,’ ’ WEYBRIDGE, PAINSWICK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE By direction of Colonel F. W. McClenaghan. 


SURREY Stroud 34 miles, Gloucester 64 miles, Cheltenham 9 miles. | FOR SALE WITH vege Peeeaoman OF THE 
In the favourite St. George’s Hill district. A BEAUTIFUL OLD COTSWOLD MILL 
CORFE HILLS, Broadstone, D 
WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE oe : Anctip-yco sal 


carefully preserved and completely modernised. Wimborne 4 miles, Poole 5 miles, Bournemouth 9 miles. 





THE LODGE THE KESIDENUE 
Containing 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, maid’s sitting | Four principal, 2 secondary, 2 staff bedrooms, $ bathrooms, | Beautifully appointed, brick built, white stuecoed, greentiled 
’ athrooms, compile omestic offices. lounge hall, drawing “a to modern offices, staff FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE 
Part central heating. Main electricity. Co.’s water and gas. : B 300 ft. up on south slope with magnificent views over the 
i Central heating. Co.’s water. Main electricity and gas. Channel, Poole Harbour, and the Purbeck Hills. 
apecubaner ud Hall, 3 reception rooms, labour-saving offices with Aga 
Charming gardens, garage, cottage. Charming gardens and grounds, cooker and fitments, large heated linen room, 6 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, some with basins and built-in cupboards, 
ABOUT 8 ACRES Mill stream. Kitchen gardens, outbuildings, garage. ‘ : 3 bathrooms, _ 
Two cottages (one let). All main services, etc. Central heating throughout. 
For Sale by Auction at Weybridge on October 27 Small attractive ——: in character with house. 
ee a See IN ALL 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD ABOUT 4 ACRES 


i i : arke i N 1 Bournemouth 
geet, Leones Ee. 7 5g pe ama Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: BRUTON For Gale by eae Bersio ” 

Berkeley dams London. W.i (22,572) ” ’ KNOWLES & Co., High Street, Gloucester, and JOHN D. By Rumsey & Rumsey, Broadstone, Dorset, or 

‘ ee Gass ie Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (73,298) JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


RADNOR-SHROPSHIRE By direction of Sir Aubrey Metcalfe. THE BIRCHES, PENSHURST, 
BORDERS EAST KENT KENT 


Near the Coast. 





Tonbridge 4 miles, Tunbridge Wells 6 miles, Sevenoaks 8 miles 
AN ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 
1,950 ACRES LITTLE MONGEHAM HOUSE, nr. DEAL CHARMING LATE GEORGIAN-STYLE 
’ 
a a ae oe ie ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED RESIDENCE RESIDENCE 
’ a well- vestme show 3 come eid’ 2 ho alt hati _ " 
wala Fy Sar ane, alles ekgwanes for — Two reception, 5 bedrooms, 3 bath., Aga cooker, central Containing 8 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
ee heating. Garage. Own electricity, modern drainage. Central heating. Main electricity and water. Modern 
There is no mansion menos, the ate consisting of 11 farm Outbuildings, gardens and kitchen garden. Cottage. drainage. 
holdings with estate yard and cottage. 1 Pleasing gardens with part walled kitchen garden, paddock. 
ABOUT 5 v2 ACRES Gardener’s cottage. Garage with rooms over. 
Gross Rents £1,313 per annum. VACANT POSSESSION except for the cottage. For Sale by Auction on October 29, 1948, 
VACANT POSSESSION OF ONE FARM if required. | Auction at Deal on Wednesday, October 20, 1948. at Tunbridge Wells (unless sold privatley). 


Joint Auctioneers: WorsFOLD & HAYWARD, 11, Queen | Joint Auctioneers: ARTHUR L. RusH, 49, High Street, 
Agents: JoHnN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, Street, Deal, Kent, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 2772), and Joun D. Woop & Co., 
London, W.1. Square, London, W.1. 28, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (31,111), 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
i X ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. ¥.4.1, 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.1.0.8., F.A.1. x N T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.0.8., A. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. BRIGHTON 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.0.8., F.A.1. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON. -BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES A. KILVINGTON 








“| 





Eminently suitable for private occupation, or for use as a School, Institution, Convalescent Home, Private Hotel, or Country Club (subject to planning permission being obtained), 


PARKSTONE, DORSET 


A GENTLEMAN’S VERY WELL APPOINTED COUNTRY TYPE RESIDENCE 


In a glorious setting, with magnificent views over Poole 
Harbour to Brownsea Island and the Purbeck Hills. 
Only 3} miles from Bournemouth and about 2 miles from 
Poole. 
The imposing, commodious and modernised Freehold 
Residence 
“ BELMONT COURT,’’ ASHLEY ROAD 
(five minutes’ walk from the well-known Constitution Hill 
view point.) The accommodation on two floors comprises: 
Spacious hall, cloakroom, 3 excellent reception rooms, 
winter garden, sun loggia, complete domestic offices 
including 2 staff sitting rooms, 8 principal and 2 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

Also “‘ Belmont Court,’’ Cottage. 
Double garage. Stabling. Two greenhouses. Summer- 
house. Main electricity is laid on to the residence. Co.’s 
gas. Main water and drainage. Delightful ornamental 
garden grounds with spreading lawn. Also kitchen garden 

with numerous established fruit trees. 





The whole extending to an area of just over 54% ACRES. Vacant Possession on Completion of the Purchase. 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on Thursday, November 4, 1948, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. PHILIP EvANS & INSLEY, 24-26, Westover Road, Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; also at 
Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


DORSET NEW FOREST 


In a favoured residential, sporting and agricultural district practically adjoining an Delightfully situated, on high ground, commanding extensive views. About 3 miles from 
important market town. Commanding beautiful views over magnificent country. Lyndhurst, 12 miles from Southampton, and 18 miles from Bournemouth. 








AN ATTRACTIVE AND UNUSUAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE BUILT IN An unusually well-appointed Residence of charm and character, architect- 
THE COLONIAL 'STYLE and containing 9 principal and secondary bedrooms, 2 designed in the Georgian style. 
bathrooms, large main entrance court, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. Five-six bedrooms (4 fitted basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, gentleman’s cloakroom, 
Main electricity and power. Main water and gas. Double garage. Heated greenhouse. lounge 20 ft. x 12 ft., magnificent dining room, study, ultra-modern kitchen and offices, 
Cowhouse for 8 cows. Tomato house, chicken houses, vinery, piggeries, dairy. Very labour-saving to a degree. Central heating. Garage. Delightful timbered grounds, 
charming gardens and grounds with law ns, rockeries, kitchen garde n, pleasure grounds, simple and inexpensive to maintain, in all about 
p addock, etc., the whole comprising an area of about 8 ACRES. PRICE £12,400 FREEHOLD 
ACRES. PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2-3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 3941/2. 








SURREY WORTHING OUTSKIRTS 


Occupying an excellent residential position overlooking Leatherhead Golf Course. 
Leatherhead and Oxshott Stations with fast electric trains to London, each about 14 miles. 
Epsom 5 miles, Dorking 6 miles, Guildford 12 miles. 


Opposite golf club. Premier residential district, close South Downs. 1% miles station. 
Two miles sea. 


The most attractive The exceptionally attrac- 
detached modernised tive Modern Labour- 
cAVIKTLEWOOD,” Saving Detached Free- 
OXSHOTT ROAD, hold Residence 
LEATHERHEAD 
Six bedrooms, dressing “ BENTON,” 
room, bathroom, entrance WARREN ROAD 


hall, cloakroom, lounge, 
dining room, study, ] 
lent domestic offices, ¢ 8 
Detached double garage 


Five bedrooms (4 h. and c.), 
2 well-fitted bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms, cloak- 











Greenhouse. All main 
surviens, “Delightful well- room, kitchen. Main ser- 
maintained gardens includ- vices. Double garage. 
ing lawn tennis court, Large well-matured garden 
flower beds and_ kitchen ee with bereacn ° 
- am * . e garden, in all about baa 
1%, ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION VACANT POSSESSION 
To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) at The New To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold), at Warnes Hotel, Worthing, on 
Bull Hotel, Leatherhead, on Tuesday, October 19, 1948, at 3 p.m. Q Thursday, October 21, 1948. 
Solicitors : BowER, CoTTon & Bowkr, 4, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. Solicitors: Messrs. DEES & THOMPSON, 40, Grey Street, “ne voce Tyne. 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton 1. }Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 41, C hapei Road, Worthing. Tel. € 








ON THE FRINGE OF THE NEW FOREST NEAR FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTS 


Lyndhurst 4 miles, Romsey 5 miles, Southampton 8 miles. 


«“ BROOKSBANK,” COPYTHORNE, HANTS Very nicely situated facing south and only about 16 miles from Bournemouth. 
Comprising the well-fitted A particularly charming 
Modern Residence of con- 
siderable charm and charac- old-world Cottage Resi- 
ter. Twelve bed and dress- dence recently restored ( 
ing rooms, 4 _ reception . 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, and in good order 
spacious entrance hall, ser- throughout. 
vants’ hall, ample domestic 
offices. Central heating. Two bedrooms, bathroom, 
Kitchen garden and green- 4 ae 
houses. Delightful gar- charming lounge living room 
dens and grounds. Sub- 17 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., lounge, 
stantial and _  attractive- kitchenette. Garage 


stabling and garage block. Th — P 
Three admirable cottages. Delightful garden of about 


Model farmery. The whole a Quarter of an Acre. 
extending to about 
CRE 





COMPANY’S WATER. 


Vacant Possession of the Residence, Stabling and 4°, Acres. 


To be sold by Auction on November 3, 1 Calor gas cooking. 








Solicitors: Messrs. STOKES & TURNBULL, 4, College Road, Shrewsbury. PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 

Land Agents: Messrs. BURD & EVANS, School Gardens, Shrewsbury. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 2-3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southamrton. Tel. 3941/2. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH a 


(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) “ Homefinder,’? Bournemouth 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 





765 
OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 


ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 


A 





FORTHCOMING PROPERTY AUCTION SALES 


To be Offered on the dates stated if not previously sold privately. 


Illustrated particulars and conditions of Sale will be sent on application. 





AUCTION OCTOBER 26 


BUCKTHORN HILL, CROWBOROUGH 





enchanting setting. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, sun lounge 


Complete central heating. 
tricity (main available). 
Heated garages for 3. 


ful flower gardens, 
gardens, rockery, 


lawns, rose 
walled fruit and 
land, arable, 


FREEHOLD. 


Esq., 196/7, St. Stephens House, 





ABOUT 23 ACRES. 


Solicitor: JoHN J. MCINTYRE, 


: KENsington 1490. 


FASCINATING ELIZABETHAN 
RESIDENCE 
Standing 600 ft. up, close to the golf course 
Enjoying what is probably the finest view 
in the county. 
s, 9 bedrooms, 2 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Company’s water, 
Modern drainage. 


Four excellent cottages. 
Magnificent terraced gardens sloping to the south. 
trees and shrubs. 
ete. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
Vv ¥ —_ Embankment, 8.W.1. 


STYLE 


and ina truly 


dressing 
own elec- 


Greenhouses. 


Colour- 
Water 
kitchen gardens, wood- 





Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
Extn. 809). 





of most attractive elevations. 


Hall, 
Main services. 


Kitchen garden, 





FREEHOLD 


Solicitors: Messrs. DAVENPORT, Lyons & BARKER, 36, Soho Squafe, W.C. Auctioneers: 


Extn. 810). 


AUCTION OCTOBER 26- 


OLD TREES, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


AN EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Peac 
reach of town. 

3 reception, billiards rooms, 6 bedrooms, 

Central heating. 
Double garage. 

Charmingiy lald out gardens, hard tennis court 

belt of woodland, 

ABOUT 2 ACRES 

VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 


eful wooded setting, easy 


2 bathrooms. 





34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 





AUCTION OCTOBER 19 


BORROW HOUSE, CHURT, SURREY c.1 


Picked position in the heart of Surrey’s beautiful commonland, close famous Devils Jumps, 
Frensham Ponds and other famous scenic areas. 


EXCELLENT MODERN RESIDENCE WITH ATTRACTIVE 
ELEVATIONS 


Three reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Compaay’s 
services and power. Mod- 
ern drainage. Cottage (let). 
Garages. 
Good gardens and lovely 
but inexpensive grounds. 
13 ACRES 


Also Jumps House (close 
by). Colonial-style  resi- 
dence, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s electricity and 
water. Modern drainage. 
Own garden and grounds. 
54%, ACRES 
SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN TWO LOTS 


Solicitors: Messrs. POTTER CRUNDWELL & BRIDGE, Farnham. 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, Swat (Pe.: 
KENsington 1490. Eatn. 810), and 56a, High Street, Haslemere (Tel. 953/4). 








AUCTION NOVEMBER 9 
SLEEPERS HILL HOUSE, WINCHESTER, HANTS. c.4 


MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE 


Ina fine position on the outskirts of this Cathedral city. 
| Three reception rooms and 
sun lounge, 8 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 bathrooms. 
Company’s services. 
Central heating, modern 
drainage. Garages. 
TWO R.Ph ELLEN T 
OTTAGES. 
econ gardens and inex- 
pensive grounds. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 
VACANT 
i POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Menere, WARNER, RICHARDSON & BUCKLEY, 29a, Jewry Street, Stee. 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 3.W.1 ei 
KENsington 1490. E2tn. 806), and Messrs. GUDGEON & Sons, Winchester, Hants (7'el. 21). 


Link deg ll 











AUCTION NOVEMBER 2 
LIDSEY HOUSE, LIDSEY, NEAR BOGNOR c.1 


A TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


Between the Sussex Downs and the sea. 


Wealth of characteristic 
features. Three receptions, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Co.’s electricity, 
gas. 


water and 


Garage and useful 


buildings. 


out- 


Charming old garden, kit- 
chen garden and orchard. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 





Solicitors: Messrs. THEODORE GODDARD & Co. 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 


, 5-6, New Court, Lincolns Inn, W.C.2. 


Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: 
810). 


Auctioneers: 





AUCTION NOVEMBER 10 
COXHILL, BOLDRE, NEAR LYMINGTON, HANTS. c.4 


With direct access to the New Forest. Ideally situated for yachting, golf, riding and shooting 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


3 bathrooms. 


Fine lounge hall, 3 recep- 2 cs { 
tion rooms, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, nursery, . : 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Modern 
drainage. 

Double garage. 
Stabling (flat over). 
Small farmery. 
Lovely gardens and grounds 


ABOUT 15 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 806), 
Lymington, 





34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
and Messrs. HEWITT & Co., 66-67, 


(Tel.: 
High Street, 
Hants (Lymington 26). 
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colds? 


START TAKING SEROCALCIN 


HOW 


Many people, who habitually suffered from colds in 
winter, have found that a course of Serocalcin enables 
them to go through the difficult months without 
catching cold. Serocalcin does not succeed in every case 
but its record makes it worthy of a trial by everybody 
subject to colds. 


Ma 


\ 


WAR CA CA 


\N 


NN 


Prevention of colds 

Two: Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In 
many cases this gives 3 to 4 months’ immunity from colds. 
Treatment of an existing cold 

Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced 
in the early stages of a cold, this often clears up the 
attack in 3 or 4 days. 

When a cold is firmly established, quick results cannot 
be expected but Serocalcin is very effective in shortening 
the duration of stubborn colds. Serocalcin is suitable 
for adults and children. 

Serocalcin is available in two sizes: The immunising course 

of 60 tablets costs 7/6 plus 1/9 Purchase Tax. The treatment 

pack of 20 tablets costs 3/- plus god. Purchase Tax. 


All who suffer from colds are invited to send 
to Harwoods Laboratories, Ltd., Watford, for 
descriptive booklet ‘* Immunity from Colds.’’ 


SEROCALCIN 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 
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she found peace 


in her last hours” 





W ITH these words ends the report of a Deep Sea Mission 
superintendent who had been asked to pray witha fisherman’sdying 
wife. Seven children were left behind when that mother died—seven 
orphan souls to be spiritual responsibilities of the Deep Sea Mission. 
Providing fishermen’s families with spiritual comfort, helpful counsel 
and often material aid—not only in bereavement as in this case 
but also all through their hard lives—is a vital part of the work 
of the Deep Sea Mission in fishing ports. 


Donations or requests for further details of the 
Mission’s work are welcomed by the Secretary :— 


e_.E. LL“. 
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(ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN) 
46, R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1 















Recpe FOR PEACE ... You may 
smoke because you have nothing 
better to do—in which case it doesn’t 
matter what you smoke. But if you 
would break a habit and acquire a 
taste you will seek the complete 
satisfaction that belongs only to the 
finest Turkish leaf... You begin by 
choosing Turkish for the special 
occasion; you continue to smoke less 
because you enjoy. more; you end in 
the devoted company of the discreet 
few to whom a cigarette is meaning- 


less unless it is surnamed 


Balkan Sobranie 
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The 
unexpected 


Prepare for a pleasant surprise 
when you first use Hellis guaranteed 
accuracy cartridges. You will find 
that they hit hard at unexpectedly 
long ranges because they are 
specially loaded by our own 
craftsmen. 


Accurately loaded cartridges are 
as necessary to good shooting as 
the possession of a really fine gun 
—such as those which Charles 
Hellis & Sons can provide... 
and, talking of guns, you are cor- 
dially invited to our Edgware Road 
Showrooms to see the excellent 
guns, decoys, and other sporting 
equipment which we have to offer. 


CHARLES HELLIS 
& SONS LIMITED 


121 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W.2 


Telephone: PADDINGTON 6602 
Telegrams : 
“ TRAJECTORY-PHONE,”’ London 
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Record of 


distinction ... 


A tale of escape to freedom began the 
rise to fame of La Tropical de Luxe 
Cigars. In 1875,a company of exiles, 
fleeing from the Spanish Oppression 
in Cuba, found in Jamaica not only 
sanctuary, but an ideal climate and 
soil for the growing of fine tobacco. 
To these men, with a life-long 
knowledge of tobacco cultivation, 
this was happy circumstance 
indeed. There and then they 
established the firm of Machado, 
and today La Tropical de Luxe 
Cigars remain unrivalled for 
their exquisite delicacy 
of flavour and their delightful 
mildness and bouquet. 


Obtainable in all the usual 
sizes, from 2/5d. each. 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 
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Finest Jamaican Cigars 





Manufactured by the 
B. & J. B. Machado Tobacco Co. Ltd., Kingston, Jamaica. 


Imported solely by. Lambert & Butler of Drury Lane 


Branch of The 


Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. .Ts 
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FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 


HARDENS 


BLEND OF 


| CHINA“ BMPIRE TRA 


A HARDEN PRODUCT — 4/10 PER POUND 


HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY LTD., 121 CANNON STREET, E.C.4 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to HM King George VI 
BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 
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PRIORITY DELIVERY 
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Nowhere is there a greater need for efficient |)! 
cooking and water heating facilities than | 
on a farm. And nowhere will you find a | 
more willing worker than the AB Cooker. 
A light stoking with anthracite fuel only 
twice every 24 hours, keeps it always ‘at 
the ready’ to cope with any culinary | 
situation and to provide a constant hot | 
water supply for the entire household. 
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* As a special 

concession to Farmers 
we have instituted a priorit$ 
delivery list — which means 
that the period of waiting 
after ordering your AB will 
now be appreciably reduced. 


A. D. FOULKES, LTD., CASTLE FOREGATE, SHREWSBURY 
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double-duty 
Cooker and Water Healer 
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MAXIMUM Prices: 32/4 PER BOTTLE: 
HALF BOTTLE 16/TE (U.K, ONLY) 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE 
SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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The Walrus and the Carpenter 


(IVithout apologies to Lewis Carroll) 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking down the Strand, 
And all the little Oysters came 


And followed hand in hand, 


‘‘If we but had some Guinness now,” 


They said, ‘‘ it would be grand!” 





*‘If seven men with seven tongues The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Talked on till all was blue, Sat down at once to sup, 
Could they give all the reasons why The Oysters, too, went smoothly down, 
Guinness is good for you?” — And Guinness crowned the cup— 
**T doubt it,” said the Carpenter, And not a word was spoken more 
** But that it’s good is true.” Till all was finished up! 

( Acknowledgements to Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 
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Tunbridge 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBEMARLE 


The Countess of Albemarle, the wife of the Earl of Albemarle, has been appointed chairman of the 
Development Commission, of which she became the only woman member in July. She is also 
President of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
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GRAVEL-PITS OR GARDENS ? 


T is to the credit of the Ministry of Town and 
I Country Planning that one of its first acts 
should have been to call for a comprehensive 
report—the governing section of which is now 
published—on the extraction of sand and gravel. 
Building development and the maintenance of 
roads cannot be planned on the large scale 
without first making certain of adequate sand 
and gravel supplies at a reasonable cost. In 
arranging such a programme, the planner is 
immediately confronted—apart from ignorance 
of his total resources in material—with the fact 
that gravel extraction, in its use of land, com- 
petes with the vitally important interest of 
agriculture, and that its working, as those who 
live in gravel-winning areas have every reason 
to know, not only “‘industrialises’’ the sights 
and sounds of the countryside, but alters the 
landscape and obliterates its familiar features. 
So far as demand and supplies are concerned, 
the Advisory Committee admit that no estimate 
of the future demand for gravel can be more 
than an intelligent guess. On the other hand, 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie, in planning the future 
development of the Greater London area, was 
brought up, shall we say, against a concrete 
wall by the absence of the necessary facts 
regarding gravel supplies. The committee’s 
“intelligent guess”’ is that after a short initial 
period of very heavy demand, the demand for 
gravel is likely to remain at a level about 25 per 
cent. greater than before the war, and they 
warn us that the reserves of good gravel con- 
veniently placed for the markets are so small as 
to require most careful management. 
Evidently, without going into figures, there 
is an economic case here for careful control, and 
it is made much stronger by the claims of agri- 
culture and amenity. The Greater London area 
(which is surveyed in detail in the committee’s 
report) embraces not only the resources in sand 
and gravel of the London Basin, but large tracts 
of level soil of high quality, overlying these 
deposits, which have been developed as market- 
gardens. The best areas for gravel working and 
market-gardening, indeed, practically coincide. 
How far is it possible to avoid working all, or 
nearly all, the gravels which underlie our market- 
gardens, and to derive supplies only from land 
where the soils are poor? The committee are 
not hopeful that it will be practicable to save 
“for more than a limited period’’ any but the 
best of the soils. The assumption made in the 
Report on the Greater London Plan that gravel 
reserves were abundant has, on later evidence, 
proved unfounded; and the suggestion that 
supplies should be mainly obtained from 
centres of production farther afield is now con- 
sidered impracticable on considerations of cost. 
What sort of control should be imposed to meet 
the situation ? 





The committee’s Report suggests a control 
limited to central co-ordination of local plans, 
a priority for ‘‘ peculiarly valuable” agriculture 
and a scheme for working particular gravel areas 
by ‘‘phases,’”’ which could be governed by the 
Ministry’s planning consent. This hardly 
touches the problem of damage to amenity and 
agriculture responsible for what the Report calls 
“the present hostile attitude towards gravel 
workings.”’ Dry workings leave barren scars— 
derelict, hummocky and often covered with 
weeds. A wet pit leaves a lagoon which, at the 
best, represents the destruction of a cherished 
landscape, at the worst, a disfiguring sheet, 
stagnant scum and water. In the Report stress 
is laid on the importance of advance decisions 
as to the future of worked-out sites. What is 
wanted, it is suggested, is not merely the filling 
up or draining of pits, but a previously con- 
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“SWEET THAMES, RUN SOFTLY” 
HE mighty machines stand 
In grim silhouette, 
Grotesque as the toys that a giant's great hand 
Might clumsily spill 
And uncaring forget. 
Crane, derrick and drill 
Lie littered around on the bank of the River. 


Here come the gulls; and the air is a-quiver 

With whitewinged battalions wheeling and gliding, 

Momently motionless, poising and diving, 

Raiding and boarding the lonely old barge by the 
bank 

Of the River. 


With punctual voice the City clocks deliver 
Account of time. The bells of old Saint Paul’s 
Toss leaden circles in the darkening skies, 
Calling to prayer. 

A solitary owl, hunting, replies. 


The echoes chime, 
No other sound is there. 
Dusk deepens. Night falls 


Over the River. i i OM 
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trived decision as to what is to replace the pit 
when working ceases. Judging by past experi- 
ence, this does not hold out much hope for the 
restoration of high-grade agriculture where that 
is being destroyed. The stripping and replace- 
ment of top soil is seldom a practicable ex- 
pedient. As for the filling in of wet pits, what is 
usually required is to prevent them being filled 
in with unsightly rubbish and with domestic 
refuse. The avoidance of all such courses and 
the adoption of prescribed measures of after- 
treatment should certainly, under any new 
plan, be made a condition of the granting of all 
licences for the extraction of sand and gravel. 


LAND OWNERSHIP 


HE Central Landowners’ Association, 

gathers strength each year. The annual 
report shows an increase of one-third in member- 
ship, now totalling over 20,000. This reflects the 
lively sense among landowners of the need to 
stand together in the face of threats, however 
often postponed, to nationalise the ownership 
of land. Their main concern must be to show 
that private individuals can fulfil responsibili- 
ties to land ownership more effectively and more 
economically than any Commission appointed 
by the State. An area of about 50,000 acres of 
Romney Marsh is being considered for com- 
pulsory purchase by the State, and the Agri- 
cultural Land Commission have undertaken the 
task of reporting whether full and efficient use of 
the land for agriculture is being achieved under 
the present system of private ownership, and 
whether the land is likely to be properly 
equipped for full production without State 
acquisition. The C.L.A. and the N.F.U., who 
work together closely nowadays, are presenting 
evidence in support of the owners and occupiers 
who, together with the local authorities, have 
done much in recent years to develop the area 
for full production. The Land Commission 
show good sense in promising further consulta- 
tions before they publish their report, which is 
not expected to be ready until the end of the 
year. 
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A COMPLIMENT TO CRICKET 


EVER can cricket have received 


more 

splendid and courtly compliment «an it 

has from the Government of the Arp: atine. 
Eighty-seven years ago some British exiles in 
that country founded the Buenos Aires Cricket 
Club, and this venerable institution lately had 


the misfortune to have its pavilion burnt down, 
The game had always apparently been some- 
thing of an esoteric mystery to the inhabitants 
of the city; few of them ever played it—they 
apparently regarded it as the peculiar pastime 
of a peculiar people. Nevertheless, Congress has 
voted no less a sum than 150,000 pesetas (about 
£8,000) to rebuild the pavilion, and the club has 
been declared a national monument as the 
cradle of Argentine sport. And a lusty infant 
has been bred in that cradle, for if the Argen- 
tines do not play much cricket, they play many 
other games uncommonly well. Jurado came 
within a stroke of winning our Open Golf 
Championship in the years between wars, and 
he has had notable successors, such as Posé and, 
this very summer, Vicenzo, who is extremely 
likely to come back and win some day. ' They 
produced a number of fine athletes and game 
players in this year’s Olympic Games, in par- 
ticular Cabrora, the winner of the Marathon. 
And so the Buenos Aires Cricket Club, though 
divided from it by a waste of seas, now takes its 
place beside the Bat and Ball Inn at Hambledon 
as a shrine of our national game. 


A HAPPY RETURN 


VERY autumn “the Worplesdon Mixed 
Foursomes bring a long season to an end 
with their pleasant mixture of golf and gallantry, 
and this week it has had a very particular 
attraction in the return of Lady Amory to the 
scene of her many triumphs. Year after year 
Miss Joyce Wethered, as it is still natural to 
think of her, pulled a different partner through 
to victory, sometimes by the very scruff of his 
neck. Now, after too long an interval, she has 
entered again with her husband, and for a num- 
ber of enthusiasts there has been a chance of 
seeing again a golfer who, among her own sex, 
occupied a pinnacle as unapproachable as did 
her contemporary, Bobby Jones, among the 
men. Indeed, time passes so quickly that there 
have doubtless been many among the spectators 
who never saw her play before. The Americans 
coined of the champions of the ring the rather 
cruel aphorism that ‘“‘they never come back.” 
Lady Amory may not be quite so overwhelming 
as Miss Wethered; that we do not know as we 
write, though nothing would surprise us. What- 
ever happens, she will have given pleasure to 
other people by this happy return, and will, we 
hope, have enjoyed as much from it herself. 


JEWEL’S APOLOGIA 


HE solicitude for his memory shown by the 

late Mr. Enoch Jewel, of Richland, Wis- 
consin, lately ‘mentioned in The Times, struck a 
new note in funerals, and opens up far-reaching 
possibilities in the making, and having, of last 
words. Mr. Jewel, previous to his demise at the 
age of 86, had a recording made of his own voice 
pronouncing a most seemly farewell address to 
his friends, together with appropriate sermon 
and prayers. As he had also written his own 
obituary, and chosen and inscribed his own 
tombstone—in which, of course, he was not 
original—the little town undoubtedly had never 
seen so one-man a funeral. The record can 
scarcely be improved upon. There is, however, 
obvious scope for the development of the record 
idea, in the phonographic sense of the word. 
A person of less examplary sentiments than the 
late Mr. Jewel, and of less scholarly piety than 
his namesake, the Elizabethan Bishop Jewel 
whose 4A pologia was once celebrated, might see 
in this use of the gramophone a method of 
acquainting his relatives, finally and_ irre- 
proachably, with his opinion on matters nearer 
to his earthly than to his heavenly home. The 
law of slander is somewhat uncertain on libels 
spoken mechanically, and has hitherto applied 
only to utterances made on one side of the 
grave. Mr. Jewel’s discovery of the delayed 
action system will be the more valuable owing, 
it would seem, to the impossibility of a pro- 
secution for damages being instituted. 
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Bertram Unne 


WALKING SHEEP ON FLEET MOSS, IN THE YORKSHIRE DALES 


A CGOUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


T is by no means easy to fix the date when 
mankind first became enslaved by the dog, 
but seeing that types of greyhounds on 
leashes, some of them tied up to pyramids, are 
depicted on many of the earliest tombs in Egypt, 
it is fairly safe to assume that when man 
began to take stock of things on being evicted 
from the Garden of Eden into this difficult 
world he realised that he could not get on very 
well without a dog to help him. One gathers 
that Ptah-hetep, who was buried at Sakkara, 
south of Cairo, round about 2,500 B.c., was in 
quite a big way as a greyhound breeder, and 
managed to maintain a large kennel of dogs 
which, except for markedly prick ears, were 
very similar to the Arab saluki of to-day. Inci- 
dentally, I imagine that Ptah-hetep’s dogs more 
or less paid for their keep, since one of them is 
engaged in pulling down an oryx, and there is 
another dead antelope in the picture which looks 
very much like the heavy, and now almost 
extinct, addax of the Libyan Desert. This would 
suggest that the saluki, or greyhound, of 4,000 
years ago was of a larger and more powerful type 
than that which exists at the present time, 
since I very much doubt if one saluki of to-day 
could tackle either an oryx or an addax with 
any success. 
* * * 

HERE is one very interesting point about 

the salukis in this bas-relief, namely that 
their tails are tightly curled, with a slight lateral 
tendency. When the saluki was introduced into 
this country in the late ’nineties, the earliest 
specimens, which hailed from Iraq, then known 
as Mesopotamia, had long, feathered and slightly 
curled tails, so that this feature became estab- 
lished and was regarded as one of the essential 
points of the breed by those who judge dogs in 
show rings. I acquired my salukis from Trans- 
Jordan Beduin about the same time, and my 
dogs, which naturally I thought quite as good 
as those from Iraq that had obtained official 
recognition in this country, carried their slightly 
feathered tails in a lateral coil. If ever I had 
appeared in the ring at Cruft’s with one of my 
Salukis with its very un-European tail, I expect 
I should have been ordered out again promptly, 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


but I still maintain that my particular variety 
came of the old original B.C. stock, and that the 
saluki which is recognised to-day is tire result 
of some mésalliances with the Afghan hound in 
the dim past. I expect that I shall get into very 
severe trouble with saluki breeders over these 
statements, but I feel that I owe them to dear old 
Tinker (what a name for an Arabian aristocrat !) 
who supplied me with so many desert dinners of 
hare and gazelle when on camel patrol. 

If I am forced to go farther with the argu- 
ment about the correct carriage of tails, I would 
say that there is also a fragment of a pot of the 
Egyptian pre-dynastic period (and I do not know 
how far back into the B.C.s this takes us) which 
shows a defunct dog-owner lying on his back 
with four very well-toothed prick-eared hounds 
on thick and serviceable leashes, and all these 
dogs have tails curled in lateral coils. The thick 
and serviceable leashes in the bas-relief, I 
imagine, are in no way exaggerated, since the 
dogs with their alarming jaws look as if they 
were not very well in hand (in fact, at first 
glance it seems as if they might be responsible 





TINKER, A SALUKI FORMERLY 
OWNED BY MAJOR JARVIS 


for the death of Master), and one way and 
another do not appear to be of a type one should 
introduce to this country, where farmers take a 
an expensive view of sheep-worrying. 
* * 
* 

HE ancient Egyptians did not keep dogs 

solely for hunting purposes, as is proved by 
an excellent close-up portrait of a piebald long- 
bodied and prick-eared bitch which resembles a 
dachshund as much as anything, and which 
was discovered in the ruins of the old town of 
Beni Hassan, which dates back to the 12th 
dynasty. Since this queer-looking animal is not 
depicted with her ‘‘kill,” as is usual with 
Egyptian portraiture, one may presume that 
she represents a type which figured as the house- 
hold dog that had to be taken for walks, and 
which asked for pieces from the table in those 
far-off days when Ministry of Agriculture offi- 
cials sat on thrones and the cowed serfs of the 
countryside queued up in long lines bringing 
with them gifts in the form of antelopes, ducks, 
chickens and beef and mutton on the hoof. It 
all goes to prove how far civilisation has 
advanced since those primitive times, for, 
though we have to queue up for almost every- 
thing to-day, we do not have to adopt this 
formation when offering presents to officials. 
On the other hand, few if any of us are in a 
position to give away such gifts as were expected 
by the V.I.P.s who lived in the shadow of the 
pyramids when the Pharoahs reigned. 

One of the best illustrations of the dog of 
other days is on a panel in the British Museum 
which came from the palace of Nineveh and 
shows the war dogs of Assurbanipal on the 
march with a column of infantry and straining 
at their leashes. This dates back to approxi- 
mately 650 B.c., and the sculptor’s work is so 
excellent that it is possible to obtain a clear 
idea of the type of dog that was enlisted 
into the Assyrian army. They are apparently 
identical with the present-day mastiff in almost 
every respect except that, while our mastiff 
habitually wears a benign and friendly expres- 
sion, those marching with Assurbanipal’s army 
are obviously in a very nasty frame of mind and 
looking for trouble. 
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TRACING LOST VILLAGES 


woes 





y 
MAURICE W. BERESFORD 


iss O lose one parent may be regarded as a 

misfortune,” said Lady Bracknell in 

The Importance of Being Earnest; ‘‘to lose 

both looks like carelessness.’’ What then will be 

said of counties which contrive to lose not one 

village but nearer four score? Is this an accident 
or carelessness ? 

A village is such a large, solid thing that 
people may well be sceptical when one explains 
that it is a lost village one is looking for. I had 
once to explain to a bus driver that a party of 
students were being taken to see a lost village : 
he certainly doubted my sanity. But it was 
the village that was lost, not I; and it was the 
solid, sane English county of Warwickshire, 
not any Eastern desert where one expects vil- 
lages to disappear and where one expects to 
find archeologists uncovering buried Babylons, 
In fact, Warwickshire has lost about eighty 
villages; Leicestershire has over fifty missing; 
and an equal number could be collected from 
Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, or Buckingham- 
shire; each Riding of Yorkshire has some, with 
a fine collection of nearly twenty on the Wolds. 

These villages were flourishing communities 
just over five hundred years ago, but within 
another century they had been abandoned 
and the grass that now covers them had 
begun to grow where once streets had been, 
They now stand far from any building, grass- 
covered mounds marking the site of walls, and 
rounded depressions the place where once the 
> a 2 insides of houses had been. There may be a 
. <The newer\ long rectangular site which once housed the 

egy church, and there are intersecting wide depres- 
sions where the roads were. Even on the ground 
Pat = : these sites are not difficult to find, but they show 
be plat te 1 4 ae Athenee t ~ A re y. es = eee up most clearly from the air. As seen in an 
a gh — ies oe. < h: lia ieasill | -,  R.A.F. air-survey photograph, the mounds and 

omnes tth See : ; Fig ae TR . pits, the depressions and the banks fall into 
baile “4 ae ed ; - 7, ca att oF a, hee Suet. 1.—PART OF A_ 1586 MAP FROM 
Pn Tas ; Pe ‘ ; eg = \oe ALL SOULS, OXFORD, SHOWING THE 
SITE (A) OF THE LOST VILLAGE OF 
WHATBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
2.—A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
SITE. It will be noticed that the boundaries 
of the field called Rush Meadow (B) have 


remained substantially the same 


place, so that one is looking down on a fossilised 
picture of the village. The eye of the camera, 
looking down from so far, notices discolora- 
tion in soil, grass or crop not visible from the 
ground, and points to old foundations of build- 
ings or to old disturbances of the soil which 
cause colour differences in growing crops. 

I first visited a field which I knew to be the 
site of Upper Radbourn in Warwickshire when 
the corn was fully grown. Not wanting to 
trample the crop, I had to keep to the hedge and 
saw nothing convincing. I went away dis- 
appointed. I now have by me two air. photo- 
graphs, one taken in April and one in August. 
The growing crop in the first shows up every 
detail of the village pattern (Fig. 4), which can 
also be seen from the air in August, although 
less clearly, since by then all the crop had 
reached a fairly uniform brown. 

I have said that these lost villages are not 
confined to one county. They will be found 
wherever the same conditions occurred to 
destroy them. Take the village of Cestersover, 
just off the Watling Street on the Warwick- 
shire-Leicestershire border. It was noted in 
Domesday Book in 1086; there are ten families 
taxed in 1327; a church was built; and in the 
1420s one Henry Waver was born there. He 
made his fortune in London as a draper and in 
1460 and 1467 obtained permission from the King 
to do what in the next hundred years many meh 
were to do—some with, and many without per- 
mission—namely, to turn the village fields over 
to another use. 

Ever since the Saxons had first settled there, 
nearly a thousand years earlier, Cestersover’s 
fields had borne corn crops. To do otherwise 
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was to risk starvation, for in a bad 
winter n0 money in the world would 
have bought corn, Other men than 
Waver must have seen that a trans- 
formation to grass would be more 
profitable, for grass meant sheep; 
sheep, wool; and wool, high profits. 
Two things made it possible for the 
change to be made. By Waver’s 
day a corn market was growing up, 
and in it the money from wool 
could be sure of buying from else- 
where the corn that the sheep pas- 
tures were not: growing. By his 
time, too, legal and social ties were 
being loosened, and landlords were 
free to buy up their tenants and 
throw their holdings together to 
make the large sheep runs. Waver 
was one of the first to make the 
change. 

What was good for Waver’s 
purse was bad for his village. Grass 
was probably the optimum crop, 
but it was an anti-social crop. The 
need for the villagers’ services in 
the cornfields had passed, and, as 
at Whatborough, Leicestershire, one ee 
shepherd lived where many villagers i i 
had been. With the passing of the 


villagers to seek work elsewhere the 3.—SITE OF CESTERSOVER, THE 
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arable land here? Is there a Town 
Field or a Township Field lying far 
from a modern village? Does the 
plough meet foundations of build- 
ings? Are there complex bumps and 
depressions in the ground? The 
answers to these questions will begin 
to solve the problem. 

Local lore will perhaps have 
transmuted historical fact into ro- 
mantic legend. At Stretton Basker- 
ville it is said that Henry Tudor on 
his way home from Bosworth Field 
near-by destroyed the village in 
anger because its lord had not come 
to support him. But the evidence 
from a prosecution in 1517 gives 
the full story, and puts the destruc- 
tion nine years later than Bosworth, 
and for a different motive. Trans- 
lated it runs: ‘the jurors swear 
that Henry Smith was lord of 
twelve farmsteads, four cottages 
and six hundred and forty acres 
of arable land. From time immem- 
orial the land had been ploughed, 
but on the sixth of December, 1494, 
he built a fence and ditch to enclose 

A ls & the lordship. Of his own wilfulness 
he threw down the houses and cot- 


ABANDONED VILLAGE tages and turned the land over to 


need for the village went. Waver ON THE WARWICKSHIRE-LEICESTERSHIRE BORDER, feeding brute animals. Eighty 


built himself a manor house and FROM THE AIR. 


used the church as a barn. The 


mud and timber houses of the village fell down, and 
sheep fed in the street and gardens. Only the name 
remained, for they still call the field Town Field. It has 
been brought under the plough since 1940, and a passing 
walker finds the site difficult to decipher. But the air 
photograph is exceptionally clear, and in it one can see 
the ruins of the village as clearly as Dugdale saw them 
in the 17th century or the travelling antiquary Stukeley 
in the 18th century. (Figs. 1 and 2). 

The fate of Cestersover was to fall on nearly eighty 
villages or hamlets in the same county. On the Leicester- 
shire side of Watling Street Dr. W. G. Hoskins has 
located nearly fifty lost villages. The economic forces 
that had destroyed the village were operating every- 
where where transition from corn to grass was poss- 
ible. The Tudors made many efforts to intervene, and 
contemporary pamphlets and sermons attacked the de- 
populating landlord. Until the recent discovery of the 
Midland sites in such numbers it was usual to regard 
these attacks as indignant exaggerations, but one can 
now see that there was a sound basis for complaint. 

Sometimes a field-by-field search is necessary to 
trace such sites, but there are some short cuts. If there 
is a parish named on the Ordnance map but no church, 
or a church standing alone in the fields unaccompanied 
by any village, then there is ground for further enquiry. 
Was the place in Domesday Book? Was it in the 1327 
tax list? Did the Tudors prosecute anyone for enclosing 


(Right) 5—_THE SITE OF THE LOST VILLAGE OF 
COTTAM, YORKSHIRE. A more modern house has 


been built over the line of the old main street 


The lay-out of the village and the medieval people lived here and they went 
strips in the adjoining fields are distinctly visible lamenting away, forced into exile. 


There they led a miserable life and 
truly so died. What is more pity, the parish church of 
Stretton has fallen into ruin and there is nowhere to 
hear the holy office. The worship of God has all 
but ceased and animals shelter there from the winds; 
animals wander over the graves and in the graveyard 
feed on the burial place of Christian men. Thus is 
the place profaned, a very bad example to others of like 
mind.”’ There were, indeed, many others of like mind, 
some, like the Verneys, among the greatest landowners 
of the Midlands. Stretton churchyard is now a wind- 
swept field. Digging in it, we found the floor of the 
church, some lead from the windows, and a copper 
clasp froma book. Most of the stone had been taken away 
for other buildings, and the cottages (which were not 
of stone) remain only as small earthworks to the north. 

Standing there, looking over Warwickshire, or later 
turning over the Verney papers at Stratford, I thought of 
Shakespeare’s comment on depopulators. It was the 
memory of deserted villages, no doubt, which prompted 
these lines in Pericles: ‘“‘I can compare our rich misers to 
nothing so fitly as toa whale. Such whales have I heard 
on i’ the land, who never leave gaping, till they’ve 
swallowed the whole parish, church, steeple, bells, and all.” 


(Left) 4-—-THE LOST VILLAGE OF UPPER 
RADBOURN REVEALED IN GROWING CORN 
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INJURY-FEIGNING IN BIRDS 


and Illustrated by C. DOUGLAS DEANE 


Written 


HERE is a form of bird display occurring 
during the breeding season which causes 
much confusion among naturalists. Not 

only is it called by different names, but there are 
varied opinions as to its origin and meaning. 
The title most commonly used is injury-feigning ; 
but it is also known as the broken-wing trick, dis- 
ablement display, nest-protection display, and 
distraction display. Perhaps the last name is the 
most suitable, as the purpose of the display is, 
firstly, to attract the attention of a potential 
enemy from the nest to the bird itself and, 





spread, waving weakly and twisted as if broken, 
its feathers blown the wrong way by the wind, 
its head hanging on one side, and lifeless legs 
that could bear no weight dragging at the 
ground. The bird is so close that an observer 
can see every detail of the plumage, the bright 
eyes, the striking pattern of the open wings, the 
delicate colours of the panting body seemingly 
crushed against the ground. One sees these 
things as one goes forward to pick it up believing 
that because of its wounded condition it cannot 
escape; yet as one goes to grasp it the bird makes 


species it is similar to that which occurs during 
sexual excitement, in others it is reminiscent of 
aggressive behaviour, and some displays may 
be identical with the food-begging attitudes of 
female birds. The bird may wait until the last 
possible moment before jumping off the nest, or 
it may leave the nest before the observer is 
close and run to meet him, thus putting itself 
between the nest and the intruder. There js 
on record a sanderling which left its nest and 
came creeping and flapping along the ground 
towards an observer from 400 yards away, 


STAGES IN THE INJURY-FEIGNING DISPLAY OF THE KILLDEER PLOVER OF AMERICA : CROUCHING ON ITS NEST, 
THE BIRD WATCHES THE APPROACH THROUGH ITS TERRITORY OF AN INTRUDER (THE PHOTOGRAPHER), AND 


THEN LEAVES ITS EGGS AND STANDS 
DROOPING AND ITS TAIL ERECT AND OPENING. 
SPREAD WIDER. 


A PATTERN AND THE TAIL IS 


IN FRONT OF THEM CALLING, WITH ITS WINGS HELD LOOSELY AND 
(Below) FIRST ONE WING, THEN THE OTHER, BEGINS TO SHOW 
(Right) THE WING-PATTERN BECOMES MORE EVIDENT AND THE 


TAIL WITH ITS BRIGHT RUSTY YELLOW COLOURING IS SPREAD TO ITS FULLEST EXTENT 





secondly, to decoy the intruder away from the 


breeding area. The display is not confined to 
birds which breed on or near the ground, though 
the great majority of records are from such 
types; it is not constant in individuals, species, 
genus or family; it occurs in various groups all 
over the world from Australia to the Arctic; it 
is not characteristic of one sex, though largely 
dependent upon the sex which takes a dominant 
share in incubation and care of eggs or young. 
There are two types of injury-feigning dis- 
play : the one, the ground display, is the more 
commonly seen; the other, the aerial display, is 
only rarely witnessed. Many readers have pro- 
bably seen the ground action, when a reed- 
bunting, ringed plover or wild duck has been 
flushed from the nest and suddenly flops on the 
ground close to the observer with its wings 


a tremendous effort to get away, a not unnatural 
procedure, but handicapped by its ‘‘ broken” 
wings it merely flaps along, using them as limbs 
and crawling just out of reach. Yet no matter 
how hard one tries to catch it, the bird again and 
again gathers strength to tumble away. Then, 
with a startling suddenness, it flies up and flies 
well. No longer are its wings twisted and beat- 
ing the ground: now they beat the air, function- 
ing perfectly. One looks for the nest, but the 
bird has lured one away and it cannot be found. 

That is the basis of the ground display, 
though there are many variations, depending on 
a number of factors, such as the bird’s breeding 
condition, the suddenness with which the 
observer approached, the condition of the eggs 
or the size of the young and the number of times 
the action has been recently displayed. In some 


In one species, the killdeer plover of 
America, I have seen the display before the bird 
had laid eggs, though it is not usually performed 
until some time after the eggs have been laid and 
may increase in vigour and intensity as hatching 
becomes due. In some species it may not appear 
until the eggs have hatched and it usually dies 
away when the young are able to fend for them- 
selves. The direction that a bird takes during 
the display is away from the nest, and the 
intensity of the display may become lessened as 
the distance from the nest increases, though a 
lapwing once lured a stoat 400 yards. 

The flight display is a modified form of the 
ground action, and has been given the name of 
impeded flight. I saw an excellent exhibition of 
this type from an oyster-catcher when I landed 
at its breeding island. It flew round me with a 
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heavy, laboured flight, its legs dangling, and moving with a rapid see- 
saw action as if on a pivot, a typical illustration of a bird shot through the 
jungs and giving the impression of impending collapse. One wing was used 
more than the other, and just before alighting the bird appeared to stop 
momentarily in mid-air, tilting its body over to the side nearest to me and 
sliding to the ground tail first. It landed heavily, fell forward, and 
immediately went into the ground display. 

Perhaps the best example of feigning injury out of the hundreds that I 
have seen occurred in America some years ago. There the killdeer plover, 
which is rather like our own ringed plover, has developed different types of 
the display best suited to the characteristics of each enemy. So well did it 
display that I was able to photograph the whole sequence from the moment 
that the bird sees an enemy approaching the nest and the wings begin to 
droop and show a pattern to when they are finally beaten on the ground 
or waved in the air. I found that when I turned my back on the bird it 
stopped displaying and either waited until I turned round again or ran 
with open wings to where it could see I was watching and started again. 
The usual display of twisted wings being beaten on the ground is reserved 
for enemies like man, dogs, and snakes—enemies which might have a 
special interest in the bird and its nest. For intruders such as horses, 
cows and other grazing animals which are not likely to be much influenced 
by a supposedly wounded bird dragging itself along the ground the pro- 
cedure is different. Instead of tumbling away when a feeding horse grazed 
within six feet of an incubating bird, it stood firmly in front of its nest 
with its wings outstretched, and suddenly ran forward and hit the beast on 
the nose. The horse, startled out of its usual peaceful way of life, ambled 
off in a new direction, and the killdeer, which by its action had probably 
saved its eggs from being smashed, went back to its nest and resumed 
incubating them. 

The display of feigning injury has survival value. Who can doubt it 
when a dog is the victim? Yetan American nightjar breeding on the flat roof 
of a garage in a small town in Ontario produced the display to me in day- 
light, but used aggressive behaviour to a cat which I surprised on the roof at 
night. Enemies at whom the display is directed range from man, coyote and 
mongoose to birds of prey, stoats and snakes, and include inanimate objects 
like motor-cars and photographic hides. Perhaps the strangest example of 
feigning injury occurs in a dove which breeds in the Galopagos Islands, 
where there are not even natural enemies for the bird to practise on. 

This display has been recorded in about one-quarter of the birds of the 
British Isles, but its distribution among the species is curious. For 
example, it has been recorded in the willow-warbler but not in the chiff- 
chaff, in the wood-pigeon but not in the stock-dove, in the black-tailed 
godwit but not in the bar-tailed godwit, in the greenshank but not in the 
redshank, in the curlew but not in the whimbrel, and so on. What is the 
cause of it? The most important of the published theories, and one which 
appears to be generally accepted, is the idea of ‘“‘involuntary movement”’ 
or clash of conflicting drives. This theory holds that the display is a con- 
flict between “‘fear’’ of a predator (self-preservation) and thWarted broodi- 
ness (reproduction), so that a bird is unable to control its movements. Self- 
preservation compels a bird to leave the vicinity, the bond to the eggs or 
young prevents this, and the result isa crippled departure. Julian Huxley 
suggests that the display is adaptive instinctive behaviour and maintains 
that it is ‘“‘an inborn pattern of behaviour like sneezing in ourselves.” 
Other observers have stressed its instinctive nature and some suggest that 
it has become merged with intelligence. 

No one theory so far brought forward will account for all the varied 
facets of the behaviour. Undoubtedly in most feigning-of-injury displays 
the bird has the appearance of being incapable of controlling its move- 
ments, but the awareness of the killdeer plover in watching me, stopping 
the display when my back was turned and half-flying, half-walking round 
to where it could see that I was watching and starting again, is hardly sug- 
gestive of a ‘‘conflict of the emotions.’’ The fact that the direction of the 
display is, in most examples, away from the eggs or young and the ability 
of an injury-feigning bird to keep just the right distance in front of a dog, 
are weak points in this theory. We should also expect the display to be 
produced only by those individuals which were incubating, as being most 
likely to suffer from such a “‘conflict,’’ yet I have seen the feigning of 
injury by the sex which was not incubating. I do not think that these 
actions are due solely to the inability of a bird to control its movements, yet 
one cannot dispense with theories which seek to explain at least part of 
the behaviour. Huxley’s idea of ‘“‘an inborn pattern of behaviour like 
sneezing in ourselves,’’ does not help. Sneezing is a reflex action which is 
fixed and unmodifiable; it does not vary in its reaction. The feigning of 
injury is not automatic and varies considerably in its response. There are 
other theories based upon an action which is inherited, and there is much 
in this display to support such suggestions, but against them must be placed 
the fact that an instinctive action is typical of the species and not the indi- 
vidual, and, as is well known, a dozen reed-buntings or oyster-catchers 
may be flushed from their nests before one attempts feigning injury. 

Lastly, there are those who consider the feigning of injury to be an 
act of intelligence; and certainly with some displays it would be easy to 
assume intelligent conception on the part of the bird, but to do so would 
be to credit the bird with considerable knowledge of mental states other 
than its own. A bird has no way of knowing what a wounded bird would 
look like let alone imitate one, and it has no way of finding out that a 
predator is more likely to follow a wounded bird than one not wounded. 

It is easier to find gaps in theories than to suggest the remedy. There 
is no doubt that the presence of a predator causes emotional disturbance 
in the mental state of a displaying bird, but then so will the arrival of 
another male bird in an individual’s territory produce the aggressive dis- 
play, or the arrival of a bird’s mate produce the stimulation display, and 
who is going to say that the effect of emotional excitement is not common 
to all three actions? But I agree with Mr. David Lack when he says 
that the feigning of injury “is correlated with something very funda- 
mental in bird mentality.”’ 





ee oe wid wt he ne = 
THE BIRD RUNS TOWARDS THE PHOTOGRAPHER, FIRST 
SPREADING ITS WINGS TO THEIR FULLEST EXTENT 
AND BEATING THEM ON THE GROUND, AND THEN 
(below) RAISING ONE WING AND CALLING IN A HOARSE, 
AGONISED VOICE 








THE FULL DISPLAY: THE BIRD LIES ON ITS SIDE, WITH 

ONE WING TWISTED UNDER IT AND THE OTHER BEAT- 

ING THE GROUND, AND WATCHES THE EFFECT OF 
ITS ACTIONS ON THE INTRUDER 
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THRILLS OF THE DRAG 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


the “‘ beasts of the chase,’’ but I do so for the 

good reason that a certain section of the 
public are strongly criticising what they call 
blood sports. They even suggest substituting 
drag-hunting, as giving all the glamour of a run 
across country without cruelty attached. 

I am afraid there is no glamour at all about 
hunting a drag, yet it is not altogether to be 
despised. Indeed, it has certain advantages. 
The time of the meets can more easily be 
arranged to suit the convenience of the field, 
since the ‘‘scent”’ is a very lasting one, to put it 
mildly ! 

Again there is no chance of riding over 
crops or through woodlands, if the “ quarry”’ is 
instructed to avoid them. There is no necessity 
to ask farmers to remove their wire, or, alter- 
natively, to pay for taking down and re-erecting 
wire fences each season, and if a man objects to 
his land being ridden over his wish can be 
respected without any difficulty, but trespass is 
unavoidable sometimes with a wild animal. 


|’ may seem surprising to include man among 







be a 


Neer: 
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hunts, and it is little fun going over a line that 
you know—again the lack of variety. However, 
to return to its advantages :— 

1. Almost any hound will hunt a drag, so, 
sheep killing excepted, they could still have 
most of the other vices! Therefore hounds will 
be cheap to buy and replace when necessary. 

2. The drag itself is cheap also, if not per- 
haps the wages of the man who drags it. 
Although there are various recipes for a “drag,”’ 
the ‘‘red herring’’ is usually the litter from the 
kennel of a tame fox, put in a net or bag, with 
oil of aniseed or turpentine added. 

3. The usual plan is to havea check half way 
(where second horses are waiting). As hounds 
run very fast it will be “ bellows to mend”’ with 
your first horses by this time. 

4. Horses require to be fit, although, as it 
will be a short day compared with real hunting, 
they need not be the most valuable animals you 
can buy. 

5. The invariable good feeling between 
farmers and drag-hunters, for there is little 





4 


their quarry. None the less, safety first! They 
should never be given the chance to do so. 

Now the man you are hunting must leave 
some clue for identification by hounds, usually 
his cap or waistcoat placed on a short stick, 
Hounds smell it, and when encouraged, quickly 
realise it is the owner of this garment they are 
expected to hunt. Hounds should be laid on any 
time from 40 minutes to two hours or more 
after the man has gone (it will depend on how 
good your hounds are!) Asa “ride”’ it is great 
fun, but caution must be used. Bloodhounds 
are very temperamental and will not stand 
rating, whip cracking or being ridden up to too 
closely. They are apt to get sulky and chuck it 
on such occasions. 

Unlike a drag hunt, the clean boot is 
dependent on scenting conditions. Some days 
they run like smoke, others they can hardly own 
the line. The huntsman should know the ultimate 
objective of the runner, but not his line. It is 
far better for hounds to let them hunt it out, 
and he cannot “‘help”’ them if he doesn’t know. 





LAYING A LINE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE DRAG 


On the other hand a drag-hunt has many 
disadvantages. Since the participants know that 
all the obstacles are free of wire, the whole thing 
is apt to degenerate into a travesty of a steeple- 
chase, the younger members of the field racing 
one another (I have known them finish in front 
of the leading hound !) This leaves the elderiy 
and the children rather out of it, to follow on 
through gaps, especially if the line happens to 
be a stiff one, which it often is with a hard- 
riding master. It then becomes too like Ameri- 
can fox-hunting, where owing to the size of the 
obstacles neither children nor the elderly take 
part; that is why so many American hunts 
disappear after a few seasons, although of course 
they have quite a number of famous and long- 
established hunts. It is as well to bear in mind 
that neither hunting nor any other sport or 
game can continue unless there is always a new 
and younger generation coming on, to fill the 
gaps caused by the passing seasons. 

Perhaps the greatest ‘‘crab’’ to drag- 
hunting is that there is lack of variety. There is 
no necessity for the runner to use his brains. 
Therefore he doesn’t, although drag-hunting 
could be made a lot more interesting. Also there 
are usually not enough “lines’”’ in most drag- 


chance to disturb the harmony. This is perhaps 
the greatest advantage. 

Actually drag-hunting has quite a respect- 
able antiquity. Forexample, in Charles II’s reign 
there was “‘a plate at Woodstock given to hounds 
running a trail scent four miles.’’ Also there was 
the match between the hounds of Mr. Meynell 
and Mr. Smith Barry. Originally the drag was 
laid for a race between hounds, but it is from 
that that the modern drag hunt is descended. 

If you must have any form of drag-hunting 
I think hunting “‘the clean boot’’ with blood- 
hounds is far better fun. The clean boot means 
that no artificial scent or drag is used. To the 
bloodhounds at any rate, man is a very strong 
scented mammal, and apparently there is little 
difference between one who washes twice a day 
and one who scarcely ever washes ! The essence 
of hunting with bloodhounds is “no change.’’ 
That is why they are moderately reliable for 
criminal tracking. I say moderately, for mine 
once charged on to an old Welsh shepherd and 
bayed him in an angle of a stone wall. As he 
could speak little English and was very fright- 
ened I could only assuage his fears with much 
silver! Actually bloodhounds wouldn’t have 
hurt him. I have never known them attack 


Variety is almost a foregone conclusion as the 
runner will automatically, if he has been 
hunted before, take a delight in trying to outwit 
the hounds, and he will often succeed, unless you 
have one or two up to the form of police dogs. 

I hunted bloodhounds and_ cross-bred 
bloodhound-foxhounds for two and a half 
seasons, and had only one, a pure-bred blood- 
hound, that could pick out his man, when he 
took refuge among others of his kind. 

When hounds have found their man the 
runner should reward them with a bit of meat 
(carried throughout the run on his back in 
a haversack) 

Foxhound crossbreds I found a bit wild and 
unreliable, too fast for the bloodhounds and 
very apt to change. My chief objection to 
bloodhounds is that they are very independent 
and do not hunt well as a pack. In fact, two or 
three couples are sufficient. One “crab”’ to this 
method of hunting is the populace. People are 
apt to be frightened of bloodhounds—owing 
partly to their size and appearance and partly 
to their name. They forget the word bloodhound 
does not refer to the animal’s disposition, but 
that “blood” means thoroughbred, like a blood 
horse. 
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DRAG-HUNTING, THE PROS AND CONS OF WHICH ARE DISCUSSED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 


The second “crab”’ is that they are expen- 
sive. 

The method of hunting bloodhounds 
employed by the police and the sportsman are 
diametrically opposed (for example, police 
tracking on a cold line and a galloping hunt on 
a hot scent). Where is the bloodhound’s bell- 
like note? The majority I found ran mute on 
a hot line, yet I have heard them throw their 
tongues. Once we hunted them on foot by moon- 
light. Their voices, echoing far below as they 
crossed one of the many Welsh dingles, was one 
of the grandest sounds I ever heard. It was 


eerie, and gave one a cold feeling down the 
spine! I have at various times been the quarry 
for bloodhounds. Miss Guest, M.F.H., once 
hunted me with a doghound (imported from 
France). He was rather a queer-tempered 
customer, and I remember that when I was 
being ovértaken I climbed on to the roof of 
a cattle shed, and as he bayed me with his 
hackles up and his bloodshot eyes gazing up at 
me, for the moment I forgot it was all in fun ! 

I think that the pace is responsible for 
lack of tongue, as when used as trackers on foot, 
and on a cold line, they speak far more freely. 


To show what a tracking hound can do, the 
famous Shadower belonging to Capt. N. 
Llewellyn, Chief Constable of Wiltshire, tracked 
down a criminal on a scent twenty-hours old ! 

The difficulty in starting hunting with 
bloodhounds to-day would be that as a result of 
the two wars the breed has dwindled to peril- 
ously near extinction, so that there are few 
bloodhounds in the country and, although the 
Association of Bloodhound Breeders have 
revived their activities, it is unlikely that 
puppies are available under 60 to 100 guineas 
each. 








END OF A HUNT WITH BLOODHOUND: 
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1.—THE NORTH FRONT AND CHURCH TOWERS, FROM THE PARK. Till 1795 the lower ground was a tidal creek 


PORT ELIOT, CORNWALL-I 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF ST. GERMANS 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The 13th-century priory of St. Germans replaced the cathedral of the Saxon Bishops of Cornwall established c. 930 on a site 


traditionally consecrated by St. Germanus in the 5th century. 


The house, since 1564 the home of the Eliot family, 


incorporating parts of the conventual buildings, was remodelled by Soane (1804-6) and finished by H. Harrison (1825-29) 


THOUSAND years of continuous, 
A though mostly perished, history pre- 

ceded the purchase in 1564 by John 
Eliot, ““adventurer’’ of Plymouth, of the 
lands and buildings of St. Germans Priory. 
The great Norman Church, which replaced the 
cathedral of the Saxon Bishops of Cornwall 
and still dominates the home of the Eliots, 
is generally held to take its name from St. 
Germanus of Auxerre (c. 380-448). The Saint 
is known to have visited Britain thrice in the 
5th century as a champion of orthodoxy 
against the heresy of Pelagius, which, as 
rhymed by Mr. Belloc, was to the effect that 


a 


2.—FROM THE EAST. 


SOANE’S ENTRY FRONT (NO 


Whether vou found eternal bliss, 
Or sank for ever to burn, 
It was nothing to do with the Pope, my boy, 
But wholly your own concern. 
Though there is no historical evidence that 
St. German ever sailed up the Hamoaze, this 
spot beside its confluent the Tiddy had, by 
the middle of the 9th century, become a Celtic 
monastery regarded as having been founded 
by him or by another (possibly Welsh) 
missionary of the same name. It may have 
been the Lanalet (alternatively identified with 
St. Servan in Brittany) associated in early 
texts with Germanus. The question was dis- 





LONGER USED), AND THE 


cussed with much erudition by the late 
Charles Henderson in his little book, Sf. 
Germans Church and Priory, 1929. 

In any case, about the year 909 King 
Edward the Elder, following on the subjuga- 
tion of British Cornwall, established a Cornish 
diocese with St. Germans as its cathedral. 
In 1046 this was merged in that of Exeter and 
so remained till in 1876 the bishopric was 
re-established at Truro. St. Germans be- 
came a priory of Secular Canons till in about 
1170 they were replaced by an Augustinian 
community for whose stricter requirements 
the existing church and now fragmentary 
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3.—FROM THE BATTERY : BRUNEL’S RAILWAY VIADUCT OVER THE ST. GERMANS RIVER 


conventual buildings were raised. Till the 
middle of the 18th century these stood upon 
the margin of a tidal creek, at that time 
reclaimed, so that although the distant 
view now gained from the park (Fig. 1) gives 
still an impression of the Priory’s general 
appearance, the old painting (Fig. 11) more 
accurately depicts its original setting. The 
Tiddy, called with more dignity the St. Ger- 
mans River when expanded 
into a tidal estuary, is the 
principal western confluent of 
the Hamoaze, and St. Germans 
lies on its western bank near 
its northern end, tucked against 
the lower slope of Colgear, 
anciently Kil-gaer, Hill the 
fortified site of the Celtic village. 
The existing village, long ago a 
market town consisting of two 
boroughs each returning a Mem- 
ber to Parliament, is strung along 
the road that passes above the 
church and once possessed a town 
hall, a quay (now the Battery, 
Fig. 4), a fair, a mill, and a manor 
house. The latter was that of 
the manor of Cuddenbeak which 
was retained by the Bishop of 
Exeter when he divided the pro- 
perties of St. Germans Cathedral 
with the Priory; a division that 
originated the two _ boroughs. 
The halves were re-united by 
John Eliot in Elizabethan times, 
when the picturesque alms- 
houses or Gallery (Fig. 8)—the 
most notable relic of the ancient 
“town’’—was erected. The whole 
place was changed almost out of 
recognition when the first Lord 
Eliot formed the park in consul- 
tation with Repton and, later, 


4.—LOOKING 


when Brumel carried the Great Western rail- 
way across the river on the viaduct that now 
adds Victorian grandeur to a scene touched by 
almost each historic era since the Bronze Age. 

Though these articles are intended to 
deal with the house which succeeded the 
priory, its evolution cannot be appreciated out 
of context with the great church. In the 12th 
century the new Prior and Canons required 


NORTHWARDS FROM THE BATTERY 


a church of their own wherein to observe 
their rule undisturbed by the laity. The 
Saxon minster having become the parish 
church, they decided to retain that as their 
choir, adding a great nave with aisles for 
parochial use. It is this that we see. The 
“choir,’’ which must have embodied some of 
the oldest ecclesiastical architecture in Corn- 
wall, indeed in England, was seized by the 


UP THE ST. GERMANS RIVER 
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Crown at the Reformation, became ruinous, and fell down in 
1592. The foundations of its end, 49 ft. to the east, have 1 ently 
been exposed. 

The west front is grand Romanesque work of about 1189 
with its portal of seven concentric rings of decorations set beneath 
a gable (Fig. 5). The octagonal north tower, which belonged to 
the Priory, was completed in the 13th century, the square southern 
one, containing the parochial bells, not till the 15th. The interjor 
much altered and scraped, yet retains the massive Transitional 
arches and pillars beneath the southern tower, and three of the nave 
arches (Fig. 6). The large south aisle was built czvca 1400, replac- 
ing the original narrow lean-to aisle the fellow of which on the north 
became ruinous and was replaced with a Gothic family pew of 
majestic proportions erected from designs by Soane in 1802, 
Beneath the north tower has now been placed Rysbrack’s admir- 
able Baroque monument of Edward Eliot, died 1722. (Fig. 7). 

The long main block of the present house, lying east and west 
some 90 feet north of the church, represents the north range of the 


5.—THE GREAT WEST PORTAL TO THE PRIORY CHURCH 
(c. 1170) 
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7.—MONUMENT BY RYSBRACK TO EDWARD ELIOT (d. 1722) 
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conventual buildings which, owing to the slope of the ground, 
were at a considerably lower level than the church. This range 
was one room thick with two storeys, the walls of the lower of which, 
with Early English windows, exist in the present basement and 
must always have been in the nature of an undercroft. The cloister, 
which occupied part of the present south lawn, must have been 
level, as now, with the first floor. The range probably contained 
. the canons’ sleeping and living quarters. At its east end it was 
adjoined apparently by the Prior’s lodging at right angles, to judge 
from a sketch made in 1716 by a Cornish squire, Edmund Prideaux 
of Padstowe (Fig. 10), and from a note on the house of c. 1800 quoted 
by Henderson from an anonymous MS. collection in the Bodleian. 
The latter describes a narrow body built against the bank at the 

back, with two wings projecting broadly from it, and continues : 
We enter what was denominated the ‘‘Great Hall’’ extending 
over two bedrooms with their dressing rooms, etc., on the right and 
left, and with them forming originally the dining hall of the Prior, 
his eight brethren, their officers, etc. On the northern side of the Hall 
is a smaller one now called the Eating Parlour with a bow window 

of ancient work in it. 

The sketch clearly shows the high gable of this hall at the north 
(left) end, with the smaller eating-parlour and its oriel adjoining, 
and the dormitory range stretching westwards. At the latter's 
extremity is what appears to be a watermill. From this evidence 
6.—LATE NORMAN ARCHES BENEATH THE SOUTH-WEST | it is clear that the entry described was from the east, where 
TOWER Soane (Fig. 2) formed a new one between a large dining-room and 
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circular drawing-room on the site of the Prior’s 
Hali, etc. This disposition was abandoned, however, 
when in c. 1829 Harrison formed the present entrance 
front, entry hall, main staircase, etc., at the west end. 
But the late 18th-century painting (Fig. 11) shows 
that, previous to these extensive rebuildings a great 
deal of piecemeal alteration had been done (‘very 
padly’’ is noted by Soane on his drawings, which con- 
frm that they consisted of various blocks with 
Georgian windows and mansard roofs). The Prior’s 
Hall and oriel had disappeared, a Georgian entry 
feature which still exists as to its base had been added 
to the middie of the north side. Also the miscellan- 
eous buildings at the north-east corner had been 
remodelled. 

There, for the present, we may end this prelimin- 
ary survey of the structural antecedents of Port 
Eliot, which assumed its present form between 1795 
and 1829 under the first Lord Eliot and his sons the 
first and second Earls of St. Germans with the help 
of Repton, Soane and H. Harrison. 

The old Priory is first referred to as Porte Ellyot in 
1573, a decade after John Eliot had bought it for £500 
from the Champernowne family who obtained it from 
Henry VIII. This John came of a family settled at 
Cotelands, between Ashburton and Kingsbridge, civca 
1380, and was himself a Plymouth merchant adven- 
turer of substance. He first came to St. 


8.—‘* THE GALLERY ” : 
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ELIZABETHAN ALMSHOUSES IN ST. GERMANS 
VILLAGE 





Germans as lessee of the episcopal manor of 
Cuddenbeak, where he had opportunity of 
viewing the Priory, then falling into ruin. 
He seems to have fitted up some rooms at 
considerable expense with the rich carved 
panelling admired in Elizabethan Devon, 
for in his will, 1576, leaving the place to 


the Court and in defence of the people’s 
rights and liberties as represented by 
the House of Commons. His _ further 
political career, the turning of his friend- 
ship to bitter hostility against Buckingham, 
and his increasingly fervid opposition to 
the unconstitutional religious and financial 
measures of Charles I, are (or should be) 
familiar pages in the history of England. In 
1629, on the issues of his refusal to pay the 
King’s forced loan and his championing of the 
Petition of Rights, he and eight other Mem- 
bers were sent to the Tower where Charles’s 
rancour and his own refusal to retract from 


defending the liberties of the Constitution 
caused him to remain until his death of con- 
sumption in 1632. A few days before, the 
famous portrait of him, by an unknown artist, 
was painted on a panel which hangs still at 
Port Eliot, depicting him in his _lace- 
embroidered nightshirt (Fig. 9). 

His descendant, an early and life-long 
patron of Sir Joshua Reynolds, accumulated 
a rich and engrossing variety of portraits now 
collected in the house, many of far greater 
artistic importance than this, but none that 
approach it in historic or tragic significance. 

(To be continued) 
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(Left) 9.—SIR JOHN 
ELLOT. 1632. The 
portrait painted a few 
days before his death 
(Right) 10.—THE 
PRIORY BUILDINGS 
FROM THE NORTH 
IN 1716. From a 
drawing by Edmund 
Prideaux _ reproduced 
in MHenderson’s St. 
Germans Church 


(Below) 11.—THE 
SAME VIEW, c. 1790. 
Showing the north front 
as altered in the 18th 
century 





his nephew, Richard, he stipulated that his ex- 
ecutors were not to remove ‘any of the sealinges 
(i.e. wainscot) of the houses (sic) called Port Ellyott 
but to leave them as implements (fixtures) apper- 
taining to the house.” Richard similarly (1602) 
reserved ‘“‘the windscott, seeling and hangings of 
Arrowes (arras) and Tapestry hanginges” from his 
bequests to his widow. 

His successor John Eliot the liberal patriot, 
was still a minor when he succeeded and, in 1617, 
married Radigund Gedye, a rich yeoman’s daughter. 
The match brought considerable landed property (of 
which the Eliots had hitherto possessed little), and 
the young man attached himself to the rising star of 
his friend, George Villiers. He entered Parliament 
for St. Germans, was knighted in 1618, and made 
Vice-Admiral of Devon. In this capacity, during 
the absence in Spain of his patron, now Duke of 
Buckingham, he arrested a pirate who, it proved, 
had a protector at court who succeeded in having 
Eliot arrested and imprisoned. It was, perhaps, 
this incident which turned his mind and great 
oratorical resources against the growing power of 
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THE NIGHT CLOCK FROM MEDIAAVAL TIMES--II 





r NHE long-felt want (possibly encouraged by sleeplessness and 
a lack of sedatives) for a clock or watch from which one could 
tell, at will, the time in the dark was to a great degree satis- 


fied by the repeating clock and the repeating watch. 


Both in- 


ventions took place in the reign of Charles II. 

Unlike the complicated lamp night clock, with its perforated 
dial and smelling oil lamp (the lighting of which was often for- 
gotten by the servants), the repeating clock contained a simple 
device: all that was necessary was to pull a cord at the side of 
the case and it would strike the number of the last quarter—first, 


second or third—and then the last hour. 
quarters from the heurs, each was 
struck on different sounding bells. 

The repeating clock was invented 
in 1676 by the Rev. Edward Barlow 
(1639-1719), who was both priest and 
“mechanician.’’ This “ingenious con- 
trivance’’ became so popular that all 
the leading London clock-makers de- 
signed their own repeating work. 

After Barlow had invented the re- 
peating work to clocks, he turned his 
attention to fitting watches with the 
same mechanism. But Daniel Quare, 
the eminent clock- and watch-maker, 
had also been successfully experiment- 
ing with repeating watches, and the 
question of who was the inventor then 
arose. 

About the latter end of K. James 
Il’s Reign, Mr. Barlow contrived to put 
his Invention into Pocket-watches; 
and endeavoured (with the Lord Chief 
Justice Allebone, and some others) to 
get a Patent for it. And in order to 
do it, he set Mr. Tompion, the famous 
Artist, to work upon it: Who accord- 
ingly made a Piece according to his 
directions. 

Mr. Quare (a very ingenious 
Watchmaker in London) had some 
years before been thinking of the like 
Invention: but not bringing it to per- 
fection, he laid by the thoughts of it, 
until the talk of Mr. Barlow’s Patent 
revived his former thoughts: which 
he then brought to effect. This being 
known among the Watchmakers, they 
all pressed him to endeavour to hinder 
Mr. Barlow’s Patent. And accordingly 
applications were made at Court, and 
a Watch of each Invention, produced 
before the King and Council. The 
King, upon tryal of each of them, was 
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pleased to give the preference to Mr. Quare’s : 

soon after in the Gazette. 

The difference between these two Inventions was, Mr. Barlow’s was made 
to Repeat by pushing in two pieces on each side the Watchbox: one of which 
Repeated the Hour, the other the Quarter. Mr. Quare’s was made to Repeat, 
by a Pin that stuck out near the Pendant; which being thrust in (as now 
‘tis done by thrusting in the Pendant) did Repeat both the Hour, and Quarter, 
with the same thrust. (The Artificial Clockmaker. 1696. W. Denham.) 

The addition of repeating work to a clock increased the cost by at least 
one-third. From about 1690 to 1725 repeating spring clocks were particularly 
in favour; for instance, nearly all Tompion’s table clocks were fitted with 
repeating devices. After 1730 the repeating clock appears to have declined jn 
fashion. It is difficult to find a reason for this, other than that its novelty had 
worn off and people were not so willing to pay the extra price for the luxury 
of possessing one. ; 

Repeating watches, however, continued to be made to the end of the 18th 
century and into the 19th. The additional cost of repeating work to a watch 
was considerable; Tompion, for instance, charged £70 for a repeating gold 
watch and £23 for an ordinary gold watch. 


of which, notice was given 


It is well known that repeating watches have always been, and are at this 
time, in the hands of few, and in such hands they appear to be more for show 
and amusement, than for any real use; but the middling class of mankind, to 
whom they, would be of the most service, are deprived of their benefits. (The 
Mechanic, James Smith, ca. 1818.) 

No extant clock so far recorded has repeating mechanism which registers 
a period less than a quarter of an hour. On the other hand, not only did watches 
repeat the half quarters (714 minutes) and five minutes, but there were also 
minute-repeating watches, the first of which was said to have been made about 
1750 by the eminent maker, Thomas Mudge, who was the inventor of the lever 
escapement, and an apprentice to the still more famous clock-maker, George 
Graham. 

When the repeating work of a clock becomes out of order, it is apt to stop 
the clock, and it is for this reason that so many clocks are found to-day with 
their repeating mechanism missing, it having been taken away by a clock 
repairer who found it easier to discard than put in order. The restoration of 
repeating work to a clock, although expensive, is often done to-day; it adds 
considerably to the market value of a clock made by Tompion, Knibb or 
Quare. 

An unusual refinement that some clock-makers added to a night clock was 
the silencing of the ‘‘tick.’’ This was done by making the pallets, which inter- 
cepted the teeth of the crown wheel, from stretched catgut. A bedroom clock 


1, 2 and 3A SMALL TOMPION SPRING CLOCK, CIRCA 1685. 

WITH REPEATING MOVEMENT. THE UPRIGHT SPRING ON 

THE LEFT NEXT TO THE BACK PLATE (FIG. 2) WORKS THE 

REPEATING MECHANISM WHICH IS BROUGHT INTO ACTION 

BY PULLING THE CORD, ON THE LEFT OF THE CASE, WHICH 

ACTUATES THE LEVER FIXED TO THE FINELY ENGRAVED 
BACK PLATE (Fig. 3). Hugh Vivian Collection 
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so tha! it would not disturb its sleeping owner, 
was uoually a time-piece, i.e. a clock that did 
not strike the hours. So that a striking clock 
could be used in the bedroom it was fitted with 
“strike and silent’’ action. It then struck the 
hour and quarter only when the cord of the 


repeating mechanism was pulled. 

When repeating clocks went out about 1730 
no other invention for a night clock took their 
place. Well-off people must now have used 
repeating watches to tell the time at night, and 
the needs of the less well-off were—judging by 
several contemporary advertisements—satisfied 
by a type of cheap lamp clock, the night hours 
being registered by the level of the oil in a glass 
container. 

WALKER’S Original new invented CLOCK- 

LAMP, BEING a most complete Machine, and 

so artfully contriv’d that it shews the Hours of 

the Night, supplying at once the Use of a Clock 
and Candle, and has been approved of by the 
most ingenious. ’Tis managed with so little 

Trouble, and so very neat, that it neither daubs 

the Fingers nor the Place where it stands, as 

others do; especially the counterfeit Lamp sold 
in Paternoster-Row, where you are oblig’d to 
take out the Oiley Cotton, and thrust your 

Thumb into the Oil every time ’tis lighted. In 

short, hardly any Person that has Occasion to 

keep a Light in the Night, if they knew the 

Conveniency of them, would be without one. 

Sold only by the Inventor and Maker, 

J. Walker, Brasier and Ironmonger, at the 

Horse and Bell, by Cheapside Conduit, at half 

a Guinea each. (The Daily Post, January 6, 

1731.) 


A woodcut of Mr. Walker’s clock-lamp is 
shown in Fig. 7. 

The early 19th century, age of inventions 
and of applied science, produced a new crop of 
inventions for telling the time at night. The 
high cost of the repeating watch caused watch- 
makers to think of cheaper methods. For 
instance, John Elliot patented in 1804 a repeat- 
ing watch which worked without a train, 
thereby considerably reducing the cost. Accord- 
ing to a contemporary account, this type of 
cheap repeating watch was made for the 





5.—A MAGIC LANTERN CLOCK IN METAL CASE IN THE VICTORIAN GOTHIC STYLE. 


MID-19th CENTURY. 


URN. 
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4.—MAGIC LANTERN NIGHT CLOCK WITH DIAL FOR DAY-TIME; 


DIAL IS PROJECTED ON THE WALL. 


MENT AND IS FITTED IN A METAL CASE. 
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THE NIGHT 
THIS CLOCK HAS A SILENT ESCAPE- 
FRENCH, EARLY 19th CENTURY. 


C. A. Ilbert Collection 


Turkish, Irish and American markets, as well as 
for home use. A few of Elliot’s watches are 
extant, which indicates that quite a number of 
people must have found them serviceable. 
Another invention of this period was what 
was called ‘“‘Spark’s Noctuary.’’ It consisted of 
a mahogany board into which was fixed “a 
common watch.’’ The works of the watch were 
connected with a pulley wheel, over which was 
suspended a fine thread, and at the end of which 
was attached an index. This index fell as the 
watch worked, and its position in relation to a 
scale representing the night hours from 1 to 7 
oo 


C. A. Ilbert Collection 


(Right) 6.—A CLOCK WITH EPIDIASCOPE 
TYPE OF MECHANISM ILLUMINATED BY A LAMP CONTAINED IN A SCARLET JAPANNED 


PATENTED BY SCHMALCALDER, STRAND, LONDON. EARLY 19th CENTURY. 


o'clock could be felt 
with the fingers. This 
ingenious but over- 
elaborate piece of 
mechanism was_ prob- 
ably not a great suc- 
cess; which view is sup- 
ported by no example 
having survived as far as 
I am aware. 

The early 19th cen- 
tury also saw, both in 
England and on the 
Continent, a 
revival of the 
night clock il- 
luminated with 
a lamp. But 
this new lamp 
clock was en- 
tirely different 
from its 17th- 
century proto- 
type, for in- 
stead of the 
light shining 
through a mov- 








7—A WOOD- 
CUT SHOWING 
WALKER’S 
CLOCK - 
LAMP, THE 
TIME BEING 
TOLD BY THE 


ing band per- LEVEL OF THE 
forated with OIL IN THE 
the hours, the GLASS CYLIN- 
shadow of the DER 


dial and the 

hands was cast on the bedroom wall 
through the medium of a magic-lan- 
tern lens. 

In the night clock illustrated 
(Fig. 4) there is a glass dial fixed in 
the body of the case through which 
the light of the lamp shines, the 
hands being turned by the clock 
movement above by means of a thin 
wire of almost hair-like quality 
which revolves with a contrate wheel. 

Another variety was more in the 
nature of an epidiascope, the image 
of the dial, which was of polished 
silver with a concave surface, being 
thrown on to the wall (Fig. 6). 

It was not until the general use 
of electric light and the invention of 
the phosphorescent dial that watch- 
makers ceased their efforts in de- 
signing clocks and watches for the 
night. The phosphorescent dial, 
which is in extensive use to-day, not 
only for alarm clocks but also for 
wrist watches, appears to have solved 
the problem for all time. 

A previous article on the night 
clock appeared in the issue of 
September 24. 
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DIGGING FOR RABBITS 


OMEWHERE in the thirty square miles of 
— broken village habitations, of shell-torn 
heath and woods—a ruined countryside 
despoiled with caterpillar tracks, littered with 
barbed-wire, spent cartridges, live ammunition 
and the wreck of fighting planes—I knew the 
warrener was working. For an hour I hunted 
diligently before I found his sky-blue car. It was 
piled with bulky sacks and a medley of tools, but 
of the warrener himself there was no sign. 

The heath was void and solitary. The only 
sounds were the infrequent (wit-twit of the 
finches and the breathing of the wind in the 
aspens as I strained my ears in vain to catch the 
thudding of the rabbit-catcher’s spade. 

* * * 





At length, quartering the area about the 
car for the tenth time, I spied the warrener’s boy 
waving a lazy hand from behind it, while within 
the sky-blue contraption George Goodrum was 
meditatively munching a lunch of hard-boiled 
eggs and bread-and-margarine. 

““We been diggin’ in the chalk-pit acrost 
the road,”” he remarked casually. ‘‘We heered 
you a-shuttin’ of your door. Only I thowt it 
were the Pests Officer and didn’t pay no regard.” 

With his all-purpose clasp-knife he deftly 
speared the contents of an egg-shell. “‘We got 
fifty outer that pit, and we’ll work the heath 
this arternoon.”’ Fle tossed a crust to the bright- 
eyed lurcher which had greeted me with a single 
yap as I came up—a beautiful dog, sired as a 
lurcher should be by a whippet out of a collie. 
His muzzle, tail and feet showed the collie 
markings, and there was intelligence in his 
beautiful brown eyes. 

The warrener ‘“‘mardled” on. “T’other 
man who work for the N.A.E.C. be on his holi- 
day. We be the only two who use ferrets; and 
he believe in copin’ his. I doan’t ! This mornin’ 
I found a vixen and two cubs in a burrer. The 
place be overrun with foxes. Early t’year they 
shot thirty-eight. It’s a funny thing— 
snaring doan’t scare rabbits outer their burrers 
but traps do. Them gin-traps do more harm 
than good, and they’ll never keep rabbits down 
with ‘em. They only go to a new burrer; and 
rats an’ rabbits have three litters a year. ‘Sides 
stoats and weasels get trapped, and the nateral 
controls get lesser and lesser.’’ He wiped his 
mouth on the back of his hand. ‘“‘Come you on, 
boy George!’’ The pair picked up their para- 
phernalia at the road-verge, Goodrum carrying 
the netting and the hazel stakes. “Cost me four 
pound ten, this did,” he grumbled, referring to 
the hundred yards of cotton net. The boy fol- 
lowed with the special spades used for digging— 
eight-foot staves with a rabbit-sized spoon-blade 
at one end, and a hook at the other—and the pole- 
cat ferrets in a box slung from his shoulder. 

* * * 

The warrener selected a spot where half a 
dozen burrows showed, and thrust the pointed 
stakes firmly into the surface. As he planted 
each stake, he looped the edge of the net upon 
it and, in a few seconds, had erected a low 
ring-fence of white mesh which trailed on the 
ground from the stakes and enclosed a circle 
twenty yards in diameter. The dog knew his 
job. He silently trotted to a likely burrow inside 
the ring of netting, where he took up his stand— 
the personification of eagerness and expectancy. 

“Bring me that jack-ferret!’’ said the 
warrener; and the boy obediently brought to 
him a dangling pole-cat. The man deftly 
attached collar and ferret-line, and forthwith 
dropped the creature into a burrow. The sinu- 
ous form disappeared. The man regarded the 
trailing line watchfully, then muttered, ‘‘Six 
yards—about,”’ stepped the distance, threwdown 
his cap, and pressed his ear hard upon it. I heard 
—or imagined I heard—a faint squeal from 
below. Goodrum snatched up one of the spoon- 
like spades and threw out the top-soil and the 
yellow sand. A moment later he was fishing for 
the cord with the hooked end of the spade. The 
boy let go his end, and Goodrum drew up the 
slack of the line through the hole he had dug. 

Father and son were down on their ears 
listening intently. ‘‘He’s a whippin’ of it, 
father !’’ cried the boy. He meant of course that 
the ferret was flogging the rabbit with his fore- 


claws, for if the nimble beast could have got to 
the rabbit’s head there would have been the 
thumping of the ‘“‘kill’’ instead of the whipping 
sounds they heard. 

It seemed that the warrener possessed 
X-ray eyes which could follow the scene being 
enacted below. . .. He made a swift decision and, 
forthwith, dug down deeply at a fresh spot. 
Then, feeling in the fine sand with the hooked 
end of the spade, he drew out a dead rabbit—its 
grey haunches reddened from the whipping and 
the ferret still clinging to its head. 

The process was repeated at another open- 
ing. Ear pressed to the turf, the expert cal- 
culated with unerring certitude the direction and 
distance of the working ferret. There was a 
scuffling rush behind us, and the lurcher was at 
the ring-fence dealing with a bolted rabbit. 
Goodrum did not turn his head. He was men- 
tally tracing the course of the burrow which had 
been driven under a shallower runway. He 
moistened the shaft of his spade with spittle 
and applied an ear to the wood. The air 
thrummed with the passage of a bomber flying 
overhead, and I heard him murmur, “ Drat them 
pesky planes !”’ 

Pressing my ear to the ground, I was aware 
of the drumming of the plane reflected from the 
earth and when the aircraft had gone I could 
hear nothing at all. Goodrum was muttering, 
‘“‘There’s three here !’’ and dug furiously into 
the caved-in sand. The next moment he hauled 
out a wriggling red-rumped rabbit. Gripping 
the hind-feet, he tweaked its head with his other 
hand and tossed aside the inert body. Fishing 
again with the pole he brought up another 
rabbit—dead, the pole-cat clinging tenaciously 
to its blood-stained head. ‘‘ An’ here’s t’other !”’ 
grunted Goodrum, groping in the sand and 


extracting an uninjured rabbit. Adroitly he gaye 
it its coup de grace. 

The boy fetched a fresh ferret from the box 
and nonchalantly passed the lithe creature to his 
father, perfectly regardless of its teeth and claws. 
Goodrum stroked its flap-less ears with a horny 
hand and dropped it into a burrow, which the 
ferret decided was untenanted, for its black-anq- 
tan face—reminiscent of that of a tawny owl— 
re-appeared immediately, and the sinuous 
yellow-lined body snaked down into another 
branch of the warren. 

Once the cord broke; and the ferret had to 
be located and tempted to the surface after 
digging by dangling a rabbit as a bait. Holding 
the creature between his leather kneelers, the 
warrener deftly spliced the cord—opening the 
strands with his knife-point, and inserting a 
scrap of boot-lace at the six-yard mark before 
dropping the ferret into another burrow. 

Boy and man worked together almost with- 
out a word. No sooner was one warren cleared of 
rabbits than they began on an adjoining one, 
A few rabbits bolted, only to be seized by the dog 
before they could pass the ring of netting, but 
the majority were dug out. 

It must be supposed that half a century 
spent at rat- and rabbit-trapping has blunted the 
warrener’s feelings. I suspect, however, that 
Goodrum is not nearly so callous as his matter- 
of-fact demeanour suggests. From time to time 
he apostrophised his victims as “ Pore little 
—s!’’ and his last words, spoken when he 
was bundling sack and tools into the car, were 
somehow revealing. ‘‘ No, I never eat rabbit- 
meat,’’ said he. ‘‘ The smell of ’em cookin’ fare 
to turn me up, an’ I never touch ’em. ... : Any- 
how, there b’aint more’n one rabbit here where 
there was forty a year ago !”’ WwW J. 8: 


GRAND CONCOURS DE PECHE 


By T. KERR RITCHIE 


bill stuck on a wall near the lunatic asylum 

at St. Pons—Gvrand Concours de Péche. 
The resonance and rolling joy of the French 
phrase cannot be translated. A mere grand 
fishing match doesn’t express it at all; it 
smacks of caviare, champagne, and cordiality. 

Ten minutes to eleven and the esplanade 
on the sea-front reminded me of a Derby at 
Epsom. The amazing thing about it was that 
all the crowds were competitors. I never knew 
the world held so many fishermen. They carried 
all sorts of gear, too. Aristocrats with first-rate 
tackle rubbed shoulders with poverty-stricken 
enthusiasts bearing little better than a rough 
pole and a bent pin. Some had collapsible 
seats, others dragged soap-boxes about. I saw 
one man with an empty British Red Cross box 
and another with a small wine cask for his 
catches. The living bait struggled in anything 
from an expensive nickel-plated, fitted con- 
tainer to a wine bottle with the neck knocked off. 

Eagerly they struggled for places; or, rather 
struggled to take their places, for their pitches 
were numbered. The entrants were so many that 
they stood or sat almost shoulder to shoulder. 

“Deux minutes,’ shouted a steward. He 
was a little bearded man, so bustling with his 
own importance and concentrating so hard on 
the watch in his hand that I feared he would 
walk over the quay front into the Mediter- 
ranean and become the first catch. He was 
followed by a man carrying a pair of scales for 
the eventual weighing of the spoils. 

There was a great movement along the 
esplanade. As far as the eye could see, fishing 
rods rose like the lances of a Roman army, gut 
flashed in the sun, floats dangled, and maggots 
squirmed. Then the cohorts took a step forward 
and waited, holding their breath. 

“Une minute.’ The bearded man was 
dancing a hornpipe with excitement, and the 
man with the scales began playing with his 
weights, although he wouldn’t have to weigh-in 
for another four hours. 

“Tyrente secondes,”’ ‘‘Cing secondes.’’ The 
little man inserted a tiny whistle in his bushy 


I SAW the event advertised on a dirty hand- 


beard and blew a shrill note. The relays of 
stewards passed on the signal by raising their 
hands like so many policemen on point duty. 
All the lances were couched, the gut whistled 
through the air, the bait fell on the water like 
large raindrops and vanished in the blue depths, 
and the floats bobbed into position. Then a 
great hush. 

I strolled gingerly along behind the intent 
figures of the concours. There were philosophers 
there in abundance. They hauled in their fruit- 
less, bare hooks and re-baited without a murmur 
or a movement of despair and sat or stood with 
fixed, resigned expressions. Others sighed, 
groaned, writhed, or looked ready to take a 
header into the sea every time they raised an 
empty line. One or two had apparently 
escaped from the institution at St. Pons and 
fished with tousled hair, wild cries and shouts 
of demoniac rage. 

I asked one man what bait they were using. 
He looked up and uttered one word which I 
hadn’t heard before but memorised. Later, in 
giving an account of the event to a French lady 
at my hotel, I named the bait. Whereat she 
blushed furiously and left me in a hurry. I 
thought it wise to consult a dictionary and then 
blushed myself. 

But I didn’t stay for the finish, as the 
concours froze me off the water-front. They 
snarled if I wished them good luck; they ignored 
me if I manifested any interest in their under- 
water resistance movement; and they swore at 
me if I tried to spy out any technical details. 
In the course of an hour I saw only two Mediter- 
ranean white sea elephants caught. Poor, little 
minnows they were, too; the kind which small 
boys would scorn to take home in a jam-jar. 

The local journal described the concours as 
‘“‘un des plus élégant.’’ But I never knew how it 
all ended. The man with the scales must have 
done his duty to the milligram, given his 
decision, and departed, and someone must have 
drawn the winnings, gone home and probably 
got light-headed drinking pastis and told the 
enormous size and weight of the catches—to the 
local reporter. 
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reporters of golf matches that they cannot 

be in two places at once. So they certainly 
cannot be in three places, and that must be my 
excuse this week. I was at St. Andrews for the 
business meeting of the club, for the Medal, and 
for yet another meeting of the Rules Com- 
mittee on the day after the Medal, so that I 
clearly could not be at either Birkdale for the 
News of the World tournament or at Muirfield 
for the Amateur Internationals. It is true that 
| might have made a dash from Fife to see the 
final day of one of those two events, but in fact 
[ was too tired and did not. Therefore I must 
write to. some extent about events that I did 
not see. 

First, then, as to the Birkdale. What an 
extraordinarily good and consistent golfer is 
Fred Daly! Last year he won the Open 
Championship and this year he was second to 
Cotton. Last year he won the News of the World, 
which is now recognised as the professional 
match play championship, and this year he has 
won it again. That is a great record. Abe 
Mitchell won it in two consecutive years, in 1919 
and 1920, and nobody else has ever succeeded in 
doing so, not even James Braid, though he won 
it three times in five years. Incidentally many 
people have in the past hinted that the Amateur 
Championship was a fluky competition because 
anything could happen in an 18-hole match and 
the better golfer was apt to be beaten by the 
long and lucky putts of his inferior. Nobody, as 
far as I know, has ever raised the same objection 
to the 18-hole matches in their professional 
championship, and if he did the list of winners 
would refute him. 


I HAVE often pleaded on behalf of the 


* * 

That is by the way, however; let me return 

to Daly. If I had to choose one epithet to apply 
to him, I think it should be ‘“ workmanlike.” 
He is so eminently sound in everything he does, 
‘with nothing at all for show,”’ but doing every- 
thing quickly, simply and in the best possible 
way. In Hazlett’s famous article on Cavanagh 
the fives player there is a sentence applicable to 
many great players of games and to none, | 
think, more obviously than to Daly. It seems 
the more appropriate because Cavanagh too, 
was an Irishman. “He had no affectation, no 
trifling. He did not throw away the game to 
show off an attitude, or try an experiment. He 
was a fine, sensible, manly player who did what 
he could.”’ That is surely Daly to the life and, 
by the way, there is one part of the country that 
he has so successfully invaded which seems par- 
ticularly to suit him. Last year he won the 
Open Championship at Hoylake in Cheshire and 
the News of the World at St. Anne’s in Lanca- 
shire; this year he won the Dunlop-Southport 
tournament at Southport, and now this latest 
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IN THREE PLACES AT ONCE - 


triumph at Birkdale next door, both in Lanca- 
shire. 

It was pleasant and encouraging to see 
Ayton reaching the final, for here is an 
immensely powerful golfer, sprung from a great 
golfing family (I was watching his father playing 
at St. Andrews the other day), who has palpably 
all the strokes and hits the ball in the best way, 
and yet has not hitherto quite done justice to the 
game that is so clearly in him. He has often and 
often played brilliant rounds, but has hitherto 
seemed to lack something of consistency, or 
perhaps some vital spark of ambition and 
energy. Now that he has broken through into 
this final we may hope to see him do better still, 
for it is impossible to doubt that the golf is all 
there. 

* * * 

Now to turn to Muirfield, where I should 
very much have liked to be. I was naturally 
pleased to see England go through unbeaten, 
and particularly pleased that they beat the old 
enemy, Scotland, our one and only enemy in my 
own day. I was very much frightened of Ire- 
land, the more so when I heard they were one up 
in the foursomes. They were clearly a strong 
side if they could leave out that fine golfer 
McCready (perhaps he was not available), and 
if they had had Bruen—but there are always 
“ifs and ans.’’ England did nobly, but I 
incline to think that the best individual per- 
formance was that of Wales in beating England 
in the singles, by five matches to four with one 
match halved. When I see the red jerseys on a 
Rugby football field my Welsh blood always 
carries me away, and I passionately want Wales 
to win, no matter who are the opponents. | 
have not the same sentiments at golf, since 
having played for England in the back ages I 
am not for a single instant prepared to change 
my coat or my tie adorned with roses. But | 
am delighted that short of winning the match 
the Welsh side earned so much glory. It wasa 
fine feat and there must have been moments 
when myold friend, the non-playing captain of 
England, must have felt decidedly uncomfort- 
able. 

es. 

I must say a word about the Medal day at 
St. Andrews. The day was beautiful and so was 
the course, though most people seemed to find 
the greens too lively for them. The play, with 
two obvious exceptions, was not far from 
deplorably bad. Those two exceptions were 
Colonel Aitken, who won the medal with 71 and 
the Boomerang with 71 + 1, and the new 
captain, Mr. Tolley, who gained the second 
medal with 74 and the Glennie medal with 148. 
Apart from those two only one player got round 
under 80 and that in a field so large that the 


competitors must go out in threes instead of 


WALKING THE BOUNDS 


OWADAYS, when municipal boundaries are the subject of a 
Commission, and centuries-old marks 


stentorian voice of the bellman and crier: 


“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! I do in the name of the mayor, aldermen 
and burgesses of the Borough of Richmond, lords of the manor and 
3orough of Richmond, hereby proclaim and declare this to be the 
ancient and undoubted boundary of the said manor and borough against 
the manor or lordship of Hipswell and St. Martins. God Save the King 
and the lord of the manor (which is all of us) !”’ 

“Ancient”’ and ‘“‘undoubted,’’ the boundary may be, but not, I 
fear, always undisputed; nor did we on this occasion pass without let 


or hindrance. 


and limits of many 

boroughs are threatened with disappearance, the septennial 

riding .and perambulation of the borough boundary at Richmond, 
Yorkshire, which took place on September 29, has a special significance. 
This riding may well have been the last that one can ride in obedience 
to the Charters of Queen Elizabeth (1576) and King Charles II (1668), 
and in accordance with custom faithfully observed since those times. 
On the appointed day (chosen aiter the harvest had been gathered), 

a great company awaited the mayor at,the Old Green Bridge, where 
the first proclamation and claim was made against the adjoining manor 
or lordship, and there, above the noise and bustle, was heard the 


All the children were there, and with set purpose, for as the crier’s i ‘ 


voice died away the mayor dived his hands into a great bag of shining 
new pennies and flung them in all directions. They bear the date of 
the riding and are obtained well against the day from the Royal Mint. 
Pence, so the ordinance runs, are to be scrambled for by the younger 


THE 


MAYOR OF 
PENNIES AT THE SEPTENNIAL PERAMBULATION OF THE 
BOROUGH BOUNDARY 
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A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


couples. I suppose the keen greens bewitched 
them all. The winner’s round of 71, which 
equalled the record, was a really splendid one, 
and I believe I was lucky enough to see its most 
critical moment. I have always thought myself 
rather fortunate in being at the right place at the 
right moment, and here is an example to bolster 
up this belief. I was standing behind the fourth 
green and saw Colonel Aitken pull his 2nd shot 

into rough grass to the left and short of the 
green. I doubt if he could possibly have laid the 
pitch dead, and in fact he finished some five 
yards away. And then he holed the putt and 
said to me cheerfully : “‘ Well, I’ve got four work- 
ing man’s fours for those four holes.’’ He had to 
work hard no more; he had got his bad time 
over without loss and sailed forward from that 
moment on victorious wings. 


* * * 


Finally one word on the topic which I 
touched last week, namely the new code of rules, 
as to which the Rules Committee had to ask for 
more time, a reasonable request in view of the 
labour involved in considering all the suggested 
amendments. On one point the Rules Com- 
mittee were so evenly divided among them- 
selves that, as most people know by now, they 
obtained leave to get the opinion of all the 
members of the club by referendum. The point 
is a simple one : in the case of a ball lost, unplay- 
able or out of bounds, should the penalty be, as 
at present, loss of stroke and distance, or loss 
of distance only. Clearly the penalty should be 
uniform, and clearly also the point ‘on which 
there is the real division of opinion is the ball out 
of bounds. In the circumstances I ought not to 
give my own view, but perhaps I may briefly 
state the arguments on either side. Those who 
favour stroke and distance hold that the reduc- 
tion of the penalty would be in the nature of 
“softening the game,”’ since there can hardly be 
a worse stroke than that which sends the ball off 
the course, and it is only by a concession that 
the player is allowed another chance; in older 
and harder days he lost the hole. Those 
on the other side point out that so severe a 
penalty. robs the hole of its interest. When A 
has gone out of bounds, B can aim far away 
from the out-of-bounds territory, taking little 
risk. He can, assuming the hole to be a par 
four, play for his safe and inglorious five and be 
pretty sure of winning the hole. These calcula- 
tions are not invariably justified, but on the 
great majority of occasions they are, and the 
game suffers in interest accordingly. Of course, 
there are other arguments as well on either side, 
but those seem to be the chief ones, and with 
that I will leave the subject. I will not even 
hint on which side I believe opinion will declare 
itself. 


By DAVID BROOKS 
Town Clerk of Richmond, Yorks 
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generation in order to impress upon them the 
sanctity of boundaries. But we all scrambled 
with varying success. 

His Worship is well attended (and protected) 
during the perambulation. There are his banner- 
bearer, the borough halberdiers, the serjeant- 
at-mace and the pioneer, or pinder, with his 
great axe ready to cut through anything (or 
anybody) who would dare to impede the mayoral 
progress. (The dire consequences which might 
ensue should there be occasion, however lawful, 
to lift the axe are among the matters which are 
most sensibly left for discussion when day is 
done.) And, of course, there are the bellman and 
crier, and that most important officer of the 
riding, the water wader, who on five occasions 
waded into the middle of the River Swale to 
make claim there, for the river is for several 
miles the borough boundary. If it is in spate 
(and the Swale is the fastest-flowing river in 
England), he throws a stone to the middle, and 
so makes notional claim that way. 

We began promptly at 9 o’clock, and mid- 
morning fouhd us at Olliver Ducket, where the 
company paused for refreshment—all on the 


CORRESPONDE 


* ar 


CARP CHANGING 
COLOUR 


IR,-—A carp which was caught in 

a loch near Glenalmond, Perthshire, 
six years ago and has since been kept 
in a small pool with two goldfish has 
during the past year begun to change 
colour underneath to a gold resembling 
that of the goldfish. It would be 
interesting to know the cause of this 
phenomenon, and whether it is of 
frequent occurrence. E. G. CurRRIE, 
Edinburgh. 

[Carp when kept in a domesti- 
cated state will develop the golden hue 
of semi-albinism, which is presumably 
what has occurred in the instance cited 
by our correspondent.—EbD.] 


THE RED MAIDS OF 
BRISTOL 
Sir,—Your readers may be interested 
by a charming picture of a corner of 
old Bristol, a photograph of which 


I am able to send you by kind per- The Red 


mission of Mr. and Mrs. Eberle, of 
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mayor. Alas, the great hams that used to figure 
in the riding accounts are now history, but 
there were firkins of ale, urns of tea, pies and 
rolls, and (to make up for the lack of the tradi- 
tional hazel nuts) unlimited ice-cream. Over 
the moors we went to Scar Top, for rest and 
refreshment (that at Olliver Ducket was by 
comparison only a snack), and here the com- 
pany was royally regaled and rested for the tra- 
ditional pony scamper and impromptu sports, 
with the prize of a silver cup for the city father 
who won the Yard-a-year Handicap. The in- 
evitable guide to form (with a superb indiffer- 
ence to the law of defamation) was freely distri- 
buted throughout this borough of thoroughbreds. 

Prize-winners received their prizes from the 
mayor at the Old Green Bridge, where the last 
(like the first) proclamation was made, and the 
weary who perambulated the whole 15 miles 
were invited to attest the roll, which the town 
clerss have through the centuries prepared with 
meticulous care and detail, recording every 
proclamation, every claim (and every throw !), 
every twist and turn, every gate and landmark, 
overlooking hardly a tree, just as the Con- 





A SHELTER BUILT OF STRAW BALES AT EATON, BERKSHIRE 


See letter: Straw-bale Buildings 


Maids’ School was 


1948 


Bristol and reproduced in more recent 


queror’s minions missed not a_ hide his 
day. The town clerk arranged for spotters 
throughout the riding to ensure that n» one 


slipped out and in; and one cannot escape the 
vigilant eye and make a short cut to join the 


company nearer home and attest the roll. One 
must walk the way. 

After the riding there was the usual inquest, 
but it has nothing to do with bodies, only with 
events and incidents : a handful of new, sharp- 
edged pennies thrown to an eager, jostling 
crowd is liable to do all sorts of things, and as 
I write my right eye throbs painfully because 
I was not quick enough. 

One of us had ridden the boundary on ten 
previous occasions and it was to this aged 
citizen we turned for counsel in our preparations 
for the day. Need I say more than this—a few 
grains of permanganate of potash in a bowl of 
water overnight, and the most doubtful of the 
starters among us was able to stride over the 
glorious miles of Richmond’s ancient boundary 
to a victorious conclusion. Let us leave the 
superior moderns to their strong solution of 
surgical spirit ! 


NCE 


roofed with thatch, at Eaton, in 
Berkshire. It would be interesting to 
know what is the normal life of straw- 
bale structures in districts with fairly 
low rainfalls and, for that matter, in 
the higher rainfall areas.—J. W 
Abingdon, Berks. 


THE STANTONS AND THE 
SHIREBURNE ALMHOUSES 


S1r,—I was much interested in the 
letter in your issue of September 24 
relating to the almshouses founded by 
my ancestors at Stonyhurst, Lanca- 
shire. I have for some time supposed 
that the general design and_ super- 
vision of the building of these little 
houses was carried out by the Stan- 
tons of Holborn and their assistant, 
John Mason, because of their long list 
of works there. 

William Stanton was responsible 
in 1699 for the erection of the tombs of 
four members of the family in the 
church, and that of Richard Francis 
Shireburne was carried out by his suc- 
cessor, Edward Stanton, in 1702. In 
1703 there is a payment of £30 for 


” 


Goldney House, Clifton. It shows the 
old Red Maids’ School in Denmark 
Street before the erection of the new 
building completed in 1843 and given 
up in 1908, when the school moved out 
to Westbury-on-Trym. The picture 
once belonged to the late Commander 
W. H. Cole, and is believed to have 
been painted by a former mistress in 
the school not long before the demoli- 
tion of the old buildings. The site was 
incorporated in that of the new 
buildings when they were erected in 


founded by John Whitson, one of the 
most interesting and colourful of the 
merchant princes of Bristol in his day. 
He died in 1629, and in accordance 
with his will a school for “ poor 
maidens’? under “an honest poor 
woman”’ was opened in a house near 
College Green which he had purchased 
to accommodate it. Whitson’s tomb 


is in St. Nicholas’ Church, the tower of 
which is seen in the painting. The 
picturesque costumes of the boys and 
girls of Bristol’s old charity schools 
have been commemorated in 


little 


years in Staffordshire. With the Red 
Maid in her bonnet, red skirt and 
apron, a Colston boy and a boy and 
a girl of the George Muller Orphanage 
are seen in the second photograph. 
C. L., London, W.C.2. 


STRAW-BALE BUILDINGS 


Sir,—The construction, with straw 


bales, of temporary shelters for imple- 
ments and fertilisers increased greatly 
during the war, but most of these 
shelters are rather sloppy makeshifts. 
The enclosed photograph shows an 


lions and eagles on the court stairs, 
and in the following year £30 for wages 
for John Mason, and for the “uny- 
cornes Head and Helmet at ye head of 
ye Stone Staires in ye Court.”’ Other 
works of this time by Stanton and his 
assistant, John Mason, were the paving 
of the Great Hall at £198 plus carriage, 
the front door shield of the house £30, 
and that in the Hall at £15. 

In or about 1706 the almshouses 
were erected, presumably under the 
direction of John Mason, unless there 
is evidence to the contrary, and the 





the early 1840s. pottery 





figures, 


made at 


formerly uncommonly 


A PAINTING OF THE RED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, DENMARK STREET, BRISTOL, BEFORE THE REBUILDING OF 1843. (Right) POTTERY 


well-finished 


shelter, shield was carved in stone (evidently 





FIGURES OF BRISTOL SCHOOL CHILDREN, INCLUDING (on the right) A RED MAID 


See letter: The Red Maids of Bristol 
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THE NORMAN CHAPEL AT BELL HALL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
AND (right) A CLOSE-UP OF THE DOORWAY 


See letter: Norman Chapel in Worcestershire 


not lead, as stated by Mr. Vavasour) 
in London under the direction of Mr. 
Robert Dale, Blanch Lion of the 
College of Arms. I should say almost 
certainly that this was done in Stan- 
ton’s workshop. In 1712 the cupolas 
were added to the entrance gate 
“according to the draft sent from 
London for the purpose,” and the 
work was supervised by John Mason. 
In 1715 John Mason was again here, 
for lead was borrowed from him by 
the guests ‘at Stonyhurst for the 
purpose of casting bullets before the 
“affair’’ at Preston. 

It will thus be seen that the 
Stantons and John Mason were busy 
on various works at Stonyhurst for a 
period of about twenty years, and I 
should much like to know if it is 
possible to confirm my conjecture as 
to the architect of these almshouses. 

It may be of interest to mention 
that the fine gardens at Stonyhurst 
were designed by Henry Wise. The 
lead statuary, of which there was 
formerly an abundance, was removed 
in the second quarter of the 18th 
century to Worksop Manor—DEREK 
R. SHERBORN, 6, Leithcote Gardens, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


A MARRED PROSPECT 


Sir,—I hasten to support Mr. W. E. 
Snell’s letter in your issue of October 1 
about a Service Department’s treat- 
ment of Hurstmonceux Castle and 
grounds in Sussex. Being in the 
neighbourhood recently, I made a 
special pilgrimage to see what I had 
always heard described as one of the 
finest houses of its type and date sur- 
viving in this country. I was horrified 
to find that the park resembled some 
municipal rubbish dump, and that 
only the extreme tops of the towers of 
the castle itself were visible from a 
distance of a few hundred yards. 

The buildings surrounding the 
house appeared to be of a semi- 
permanent character, and I fee] it may 
be many years before the public can 
again, if it ever can, enjoy Hurstmon- 
ceux as it should be enjoyed—in full 
view from all quarters, and without 
bureaucratic ‘‘Keep Out’’ notices at 
every turn.—J. P. Bices, 100, Ducks 
Hill Road, Northwood, Middlesex. 


THE BITER BIT 


Sir,—Looking through 
father’s album I 
enclosed early 


my grand- 
discovered the 
coloured engraving 


with the title The Biter Bit, and 
thought it might interest your 
readers. It was published on October 


1, 1820, by S. Knight, 3, Sweetings 





Alley, Royal Exchange.—C.  T. 
SPURLING (Rev.), Otham_ Rectory, 
Maidstone, Kent. 

[The story of the retribution 


which overtook a fox raiding a 
chicken-roost was the subject of two 
paintings by Henry Alken. They 
were engraved in aquatint by Thomas 
Sutherland with the titles The Thief 
Disturbed and The Biter Bit, and were 


both published in colours by Samuel 
Knight in 1820. The Biter Bit is an 
interesting example of the less familiar 
side of Alken’s work, but it does not 
reveal the true merits of either artist 
or engraver.—ED.] 


KING JOHN AND KING 
HENRY 


SIR,—May I clear up some slight con- 
fusion in connection with Mr. E. B. 
Chase’s letter of October 1 about the 
“hunting lodge’”’ on Odiham Common, 
Hampshire, illustrated in your issue of 
September 10? 

This building is a folly, built, as 
stated in your note, in the 18th cen- 
tury, and only very recently, appar- 
ently, fancifully described as King 
John’s. An old tradition that it was 
connected with King Henry VII pro- 
bably grew up through people associa- 
ting the ‘“‘ancient’”’ appearance of the 
lodge with the well-knowfi meeting of 
that monarch with his_ future 
daughter-in-law at Dogmersfield near 
by. 

The castle in the neighbourhood 
is situated a mile or two away, on the 
south bank of the river Whitewater, 
actually in the tithing of North Warn- 
borough, which is part of the parish of 
Odiham. Although now generally 
known as King John’s Castle, it is 
referred to in many medizval docu- 
ments and chronicles as Odiham 
Castle, or more accurately turris, 
for there is little more than a tower, 
albeit a very strong one. There seems 
little doubt that the castle was built by 
King John, but it was granted by King 
Henry IilI to his sister Eleanor, later 
the wife of Simon de Montfort, in com- 
pensation for the mismanagement of 
her jointure, after her first husband’s 
death. 
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The castle had an eventful history 
during the 13th and 14th centuries. 
It now belongs to Lord Dorchester, 
who stepped in to buy it when there 
was a threat of its being converted 
into a lido.— JOHN Simpson, Humbly 
Grove, South Warnborough, Basing- 
stoke, Hampshire. 


NORMAN CHAPEL IN 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


S1r,—The enclosed photographs are 
of the Norman chapel in the park at 
Bell Hall, Belbroughton, Worcester- 
shire. No doubt this place was the 
Domesday Manor of Belne after which 
the parish and the Belne Brook, still 
famous for its scythe mills, were named. 
For a long time the chapel was used 
as a barn, but there seems no doubt 
that it was the original chapel of the 
manor, comparable to, though more 
simply built than, the well-known 
Heath Chapel on the Clee Hills of 
Shropshire. The little round-headed 
windows are widely splayed inside 
and rebated to hold shutters on the 
outside. Square windows were added 
at each end, probably in the 16th 
century.—M. W., Hereford. 


GREEN GROW THE 
RUSHES-OH ! 


Sir,—During the last year some mys- 
terious influence seems to have brought 





the song, Green Grow the Rushes- 
oh! particularly before the public 


notice, and from various sources this 
society has received more enquiries 
about it than about any other song. 


THE BITER BIT: ENGRAVING OF 1820 AFTER HENRY ALKEN 
See letter: The Biter Bit 
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It is particularly inter- 
esting that Major J. P. 
Brown (September 17) 
has a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the singing of 
this song ‘“‘in the mouths 
of the people,’’ as the 
saying goes, and has not 
simply heard it over the 
wireless or met it in print. 

Your readers may be 
interested to know that 
the Rev. Sabine Baring- 
Gould printed it, with 
notes (including  refer- 
ences to versions in Brit- 
tany and Moravia, as well 
as better-known forms in 
Hebrew and medieval 
Latin) in his Songs of the 
West (1891). Another 
version was published by 
Lucy Broadwood and 
Fuller-Maitland in their 
English Country Songs 
(1893), and another in 
Cecil Sharp’s ARolk Songs 
from Somerset—4th series. 
This last has a long ex- 
planatory note preferring 
principally to the esoteric 
meanings in the Hebrew 
version, to which the 
English folk-variants 
(though frequently mis- 
understood, mis-heard, or misremem- 
bered) seem related 

The song is also well known in the 
eastern states of U.S.A. and appears 
in several American collections of folk- 
songs of English origin. It is, however, 
most often given the title Dilly Song 
(possibly derived from the Welsh 
dillyn=pretty or gay), partly because 
this seems to be the title most usually 
familiar among country singers and 
partly to avoid confusion with Burns's 
well-known song, Green Grow the 
Rashes—O.—MARGARET DEAN- 
SmitH, Librarian, The English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, 2, Regent's 
Park Road, London, N.W.1. 


CROSS SUNDIALS 


S1r,—I have had bequeathed to me 
an old stone sundial in the shape of a 
cross. It is in a recumbent position 
mounted on a stone base. Are these 
sundials rare, and about what date 
were they made?—H. G. Woops, 
Brompton Ralph, Somerset. 
[Cross-shaped reliquaries bearing 
a crucifix and used as portable sun- 
dials were made in Italy and South 
Germany in the 16th century or 
earlier. A cross-shaped stone dial at 
Scotscraig, Fife, is associated with 
Archbishop Sharp and is probably of 
late 17th-century date. Other old 
examples exist, but this type of sundial 
was revived in the 19th century. 
Several were erected by the Rev. 
R. W. Essington, vicar of Shenstone, 
near Lichfield. The cross-dial which 
he set up in 1848 in Shenstone church- 
yard and another in the garden of 
Shenstone vicarage were copied from 
an example at Highlands, near Calne, 
in Wiltshire. In The Book of Sundials 
Mrs. Gatty refers to these and other 
examples. The stone cross is set in a 
semi-recumbent position with the 
head tilted upwards towards the south. 
The place of a gnomon is taken by the 
arms of the cross; these cast a shadow 
on the sides of the upright, which are 
marked with the hours.—Ep.] 


DOG THAT RAN ON TWO 
LEGS . 


Srr,—Having recently returned from 
six months’ leave in England I am 
only now catching up on my copies 
of Country LIFE and have con- 
sequently only just read the article 
Spare the Wounded Beast in your issue 
of April 23. 

The illustration of the fallow buck 
with one leg missing reminded me most 
forcibly of one of a pair of beagles 
belonging to an uncle of mine with 
whom I “‘crept’’ when I first came to 
Ceylon to learn tea planting in 1929. 
These two hounds, Music and Har- 
mony, a dog and a bitch respectively, 
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A FILLING OF SHEEP’S VERTEBR# AND FLINTS IN THE WALL 
OF THE PARISH PUMP AT WILLINGDON, SUSSEX 


See letter; Sheep’s Vertebre as Building Material 


regularly accompanied him on _ his 
rounds of a far-flung group of estates 
which he daily visited on horseback; 
and one day Music was accidentally 
stepped on by the horse and suffered 
a broken off hind leg, which was 
amputated above the hock, leaving 
a stump almost the exact equivalent 
of the buck’s in your picture. By the 
time I arrived on the estate Music 
was thoroughly used to his disability 
and always led the bobbery pack 
which accompanied us on our rounds 
through the tea plantations and the 
jungle whenever they put up a mouse, 
a deer or a hare. 

I have told the remainder of this 
story several times, but it has always 
been greeted by derisive laughter or 
at best polite but obvious incredulity, 
so that I have almost come to believe 
I invented it, since it happened nearly 
twenty years ago. But I swear that 
one morning when Music had a very 
sore pad on one of his front paws, 
caused by a thorn which had festered, 
and was consequently left behind 
when I started off on my rounds, he 
caught me up a mile or so from the 
bungalow streaking along the rough 
estate path on two legs, one fore and 
one hind, and completed a six-mile 
walk including a climb to just over 
5,000 ft. from the factory, which was 
under 2,000 ft., doing most of the trip in 
similar style because it seemed more 
comfortable for him to travel at speed 
on two legs than to use his game paw 
when walking. 

I should be interested to hear if 
any of your readers has had a like 
experience and hope very much that 
someone has, as it would enable me 
to convince doubting Thomases.— 
VincENnT Cox, P.O. Box 45, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 


GHOSTS ON THE ROAD 


Sir,—Reading your correspondence 
about ghosts, I was reminded of a 
curious happening to me some years 
ago in France. One June evening 
about seven o’clock we were driving 


in the forest of Chambord and, wishing 
to get back to our hotel in good time 
for dinner and having for the moment 
lost our way, we stopped at a small 
cottage in the forest by the roadside 
to enquire. Our passenger got out 
and went up to the door. I distinctly 
saw a woman in a brown dress, elderly 
and with grey hair, standing in the 
doorway and our friend apparently 
talking to her. My husband was occu- 
pied with the car and did not look, 
but I said ‘‘G. is talking to someone.”’ 
When G. returned we asked him 
“Well, what did she say?” “‘ Nobody 


there,’’ he replied; “the cottage is 
shut up.’’ And so it proved. But my 


woman had certainly been there for 
me to see.—DorotHy HAMILTON 
DEAN, c/o National Provincial Bank, 
15, Bishopsgate, London. 


A VICTORIAN GHOST 

Str,—Miss Margaret S. Gladstore’s 
experience (September 24) is very 
similar to one my mother had in her 
girlhood. She entered the dining-room 
of her home one winter evening at dusk 
and, passing towards the window, saw 
at the fireplace the figure of a man 
standing with his back to the fire. He 
was extremely tall, in evening dress, 
and she recognised him as a Mr. A. 
who lived in the terrace of houses 
facing ber own. In alarm she ran 
from the room and recounted the 
experience to her mother and sister. 
My grandmother pooh-poohed the 
incident and made her enter the 
room again to fetch whatever had 
been her object. 

Next morning they heard that 
their opposite neighbour had returned 
(about 12.30) from a dinner party. 
After ringing his door-bell for admit- 
tance, he had leaned on the balustrade 
beside the door, overbalanced and 
fallen, striking the back of his head. 
He was instantly killed. There was 
no romance and no connection what- 
ever between the parties, and the man 
was alive and well at 4 o’clock.— 
ETHEL J. DRUMMOND (Miss), Culbuie, 
Buchlyvie, Stirlingshire. 





IN THE CORK 


WOODS NEAR GIBRALTAR, AND 


(right) A 


PARTIALLY STRIPPED TREE 
See letter: Cork-stripping in Gibraltar 
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SHEEP’S VERTEBR# AS 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


Sir,—The Willingdon (Sussex) parish 
pump, although no longer serving its 
original purpose, has been restored 
after extensive war damage. The 
supporting panels have been, some- 
what crudely, filled in with knapped 
flints and sheep’s vertebra, as can be 
seen from the enclosed photograph. 

It would be interesting to know 
what prompted the use of the latter. 
Was it a whimsey of the builder? Or 
perhaps the pump was presented to 
the village by a sheep farmer who 
wished to perpetuate the source of his 
wealth and the livelihood of the 
inhabitants.—C. ERNEsT MANEY, l, 
Cavendish Parade, South Side, Clapham 
Common, S.W.A. 


OLD BOOTS 


Str,—The print of “Old Boots” 
published by you on September 24 in 
illustration of a letter from Devonian 
is, I think, fairly common in this town. 
Our copy, which is in what appears to 
be a contemporary frame, has a little 
more information printed on _ it, 
namely: ‘‘ John Tarr, Aged 67 years, 
4 feet 3 ins. in height—born in the 
Village of Bampton, 15 years Ostler 
at the White Horse 12 years Boots at 
the Three Tuns, Tiverton. Printed by 
Rowney & Forster.’”’ This print may 
have been trimmed sufficiently to cut 
off a dating line. 

I presume that the White Horse 
is the inn of that name at Bampton. 
The Three Tuns is now the Palmerston, 
a title probably adopted at or about 
the time of Lord Palmerston’s death. 

A. S. Manoop, War Memorial 
Library, Tiverton, Devon. 


SIGNS OF A TOBACCONIST 


S1r,—In your issue of August 27 you 
illustrated the Red Indian form of the 
tobacconist’s sign, and Mr. Pinto 
(September 10) has mentioned the alter- 
native form, the kilted Scot holding 
the ram’s horn snuff mull. I enclose a 
photograph of an example of the latter 
which is in Mr. S. W. Wolsey’s collec- 
tion. Like the barber’s pole, these 
interesting signs of the trader in snuff 
and tobacco have practically disap- 
peared from the shop fronts of the 
type illustrated by Mr. Lovell. 

Little is known of the craftsmen 
who produced these wood figures for 
the tradesmen of the i8th century; 
for that is the period, judging from the 
costume, during which the figures 
appear to have been made. But this 
work can be allied to that of the wood 
carvers and painters responsible for 
many of the figureheads at ships’ bows. 
These carvers are also no doubt 
descendants of those earlier ‘ carver- 
imagers’’ who, with considerably 
greater skill and dexterity, beautified 
the interiors of many of our noble 











churches.—L. G. G. Ramsiy, 492 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


S1r,—The carved figure of an Indian 
boy wearing a “‘tiara’”’ and “ iilt” of 
tobacco leaves, illustrated your 


issue of August 27, is probably 200 
years old. The first sign known to 
have been used in this country to 
advertise tobacco and snuff was the 
figure of the Indian Princess Poca- 
hontas, and this was followed by the 
one of the Indian boy. ; 

At the time that these signs were 
in use the French were the manufac- 
turers of tobacco and snuff. An 


TOBACCONIST’S SIGN IN 
THE FORM OF A KILTED 
SCOTSMAN 


See letter: Signs of a Tobacconist 


advertisement in the York Courant for 
September 23, 1746, runs as follows: 
“At the French manufacture of 
Rappee snuff in Lord Irwin’s house at 
the west end of the Minster Yard, 
York: Gents and ladies may be sup- 
plied by M. de Boissy with the best 
rappee snuff,’ etc. It was when the 
secrets of the preparation of snuff and 
tobacco passed to the Scots that the 
sign of the Highlander in full regalia, 
of which many examples exist, 
became popular. 

A much later sign that we had in 
York until the outbreak of the last war 
was a life-size figure of 
Napoleon in the act of 
taking a pinch of snuff. 
T. P. PREssty (Miss), 77, 
Scarcroft Road, York. 


CORK-STRIPPING 
IN GIBRALTAR 
S1tr,—The article by Miss 
Beamish on where cork 
comes from (September 24) 
prompts me to send you two 
photographs. taken in the 
cork woods outside Gibral- 
tar which are well known to 
those who have ever been 


stationed on The_ Rock, 
and through which the 


Royal Calpe hounds have 
had many good hunts. 

The first picture shows 
a general view of the 
country, the second a tree 
partially stripped of its 
cork and some of the strip- 
pers.—H. Rait KERR 
(Mrs.), 22, Elm Tree Road, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, COVENT GARDEN. 
By Thomas Malton, 1748-1804. 


EARLY ENGLISH 
WATER-COLOURS 


DAVID COX, JOHN SELL COTMAN, P. DeWINT, 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON, J. M. W. TURNER, 


and many other artists 
NOW ON VIEW 


The Exhibition will remain open during November 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY Ltd 


148 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : Mayfair 5116. Estab. 1876. 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary 


JOHN SPARKS 


LTD. 


Chinese Works of Art 





A fine porcelain bowl, decorated with eight panels of flowers in brilliant Fanille 
Verte enamels. Diam. 1/2 inches. Height 6 inches. K’'ang Hsi Period 1662-1723 A.D. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 











JOHN BELL ¢f ABERDEEN 
ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


An unusually fine and small 
Antique bow-front Inlaid 
Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard, 
crossbanded with tulipwood and 
containing two deep cellarette 
drawers and one centre drawer. 
Length 4 feet 6 inches. Depth 
25 inches. Height 36 inches. 
Period Circa 1790 £195, 





A lovely small Antique Inlaid 
Regency Mahogany revolving 
Library Table on turned 4-legged 
pillar with original brass toe 
castors. It has a polished 
crossbanded top and 4 drawers 
with alternate imitation drawers. 
Diameter 3 feet 3 inches. 
Height 30} nches. Period 
Circa 1820. £85. 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen 3090. 
ALSO AT 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


Douglas 0647. Cable Address : “‘Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ 

















BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 


FINE ART DEALERS 


Never lose an opportunity to see anything beautiful 


Beauty is God's handwriting — CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Two-tier kidney shaped Table with tambour sliding door enclosing drawers. Louis XV. 
Height 29” 


We offer you ANTIQUA a hard long-lasting brilliant POLISH suitable for fine furniture. 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS 
& ED. 
EON DON NEW YORK 
Telephone MAYfair "0854 6 WEST 56 STREET 
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The famous Riley 1} litre and 2} litre Models 
on view at the Motor Exhibition will feature many 
up-to-date improvements and developments. 


Make a particular point of seeing the new Riley 
100 h.p. 2} litre Sports Model and Drop-Head 
Coupe. 


STAND No. 141 EARLS COURT 


Oct. 27—Nov. 6, 1948 


RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY GX fra} 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: ‘'RILEY CARS'’ 55-56, PALL MALL, S.W.]1 
Overseas Business—Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41, Picesdilly, London, W.1 
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A PRIPLING DISCOVERY. 
d La Bind over the Hedge, you make towards t with rather too much speed, fall over 
one. of you Pointers Yc ae nothing) and shoot your favorite Ad Bitch which yo had cersidorid 
é 4 teon DESCOVE?: fat had, you been careful of common sporting rulea, (te carey 
yout Gun on Half Cocke tenp yout Dogs at Mel as you go te Ponce) all thio would net have happoned. 




















| 


One of a series of sporting prints by Henry Alken published early in the nineteenth century. 





The shooting enthusiast of today follows the = 
‘‘common sporting rules ’’ automatically.  Ex- ) 
perience has taught him that they are for the 
common good, Similarly, when he thinks of 
cartridges he thinks of ‘‘ Eley-Kynoch,’’ for long familiarity 
with this famous make has shown him that they 


can be relied upon on all occasions. 


ELEY-hYNOCH Gectrclyes 


A.147 
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REGENT 


PETROL 


Srercive Quatrr/ 











I50 TON DIESEL YACHT 


A Home without paying Schedule “A” Tax! 


The most luxurious and lavishly equipped Diesel Yacht in the 
world, together with a long lease of very attractive secluded 
garden moorings can be obtained at a reasonable price. 


tet 


The accommodation comprises 5 double rooms, cocktail bar, lounge dining room, 2 
bathrooms, 4 lavatories, kitchen, staff quarters and ample storage space. 


There is very powerful heating, whilst the vessel has also been fully tropicalised 
throughout. 


This is an ocean-going Yacht capable of Atlantic crossings in all weather, a crew is 
available, maintenance costs are equivalent to that of a small flat, and no more 
pleasant home can be imgained. 


PRICE £25,000 


Full details will be sent to genuine inquirers, 
Box 1072, Tower House, Southampton Street, W.C.2 


Ere LS oe 














































































































Look for the Red, White and Blue Globe 




















THE STANLEY ENGINEERING €0., LTD., EGHAM, SURREY 


INVITE OLD AND NEW CUSTOMERS TO SEE THE 
LATEST MODELS OF THE FAMOUS ** ARGSON ”’ 
TRICYCLES AT STAND No. 71 


THE CYCLE AND) MOTOR CYCLE SHOW 
EARLS COURT, NOVEMBER [18th to 24th 


LOOK FOR 
THE NAME YOU KNOW 


“ARGSON” 





























NEW CARS DESCRIBED 
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THE STANDARD VANGUARD 


Vanguard has now passed through my 

hands on a long and arduous test over 
Continental roads. It is of interest that the 
claims laid down when the specification was first 
announced have been so well borne out in the 
practical field of experience. 

The performance capabilities of the car, 
which are outstanding for one in this class, have 
not been achieved by over-stressing of the 
engine, but by the clever inter-relation of engine 
capacity, size and weight of the car, and the 
good streamlined shape. The engine, with a 
capacity of 2,088 c.c., gives the good power out- 
put of 68 brake-horse-power, and the car weighs 
only 23 cwt.; with a wheel- 
pase of 7 ft. 10ins. The body 
form assists not only in im- 
proving maximum speed, but 
in reducing the fuel consump- 
tion at high cruising speeds. 

The chassis is of rectang- 
ular tubes, cross-braced by 
box members, and additional 
resistance to torsional strain is 
given by a cruciform member. 
The front suspension is inde- 
pendent by coil springs of low 
period, and at the back by long 
semi-elliptic springs. Assist- 
ance is provided all round by 
hydraulic -dampers, and an 
anti-roll bar at the back pre- 
vents excess sway under se- 
vere conditions, Braking is 
by the Lockheed two-leading- 
shoe system, in which greater 
braking effort is available with- 
out any increase in the physical effort required. 

The engine is a four-cylinder, with push-rod- 
operated overhead valves, and delivers its 
maximum power at the low engine speed of 
4,200 r.p.m. Owing to the short stroke of the 
engine, piston speed has been reduced, making 
a theoretically safe cruising speed of 67 m.p.h. 
possible; a speed which is unusually high for a 
car of this type. Replaceable cylinder liners are 
used in the engine—in direct contact with the 
coolant—thus permitting the use of more wear- 
resisting material, and avoiding the necessity 
for re-boring after a great mileage has been 
covered. A Tecalemit oil filter is incorporated 
in the lubrication system to retain the purity of 
the oil after long distances at high speed. The 
crankcase ventilation orifice is connected to the 
induction system, giving a measure of upper 
cylinder lubrication and preventing fumes being 
drawn into the car. All component parts of the 
engine are easily reached, and both the oil filler 
and the dipstick are well placed. The spring- 
loaded bonnet opens widely, and the battery can 
be easily reached for topping up. 

The internal dimensions of the body are 
unusually large: the front bench-type seat 
measures 56 inches across, a width comparable 
with the corresponding one in a large trans- 
Atlantic car, and the rear seat is 56% inches. As 
a right-handed steering-column gear-control is 
fitted and the floor is quite flat, it is possible to 
take full advantage of the wide seat, and three 
people can be carried in the front without incon- 
venience. The wide vee-fronted screen gives 
very good vision with a minimum of blind spots, 
and the wide arc windscreen-wipers make sure 
that vision is only slightly reduced during heavy 
rain. Hinged ventilation panels are fitted to 
the leading edges of the front doors and to the 
rear quarters. These, in conjunction with an air- 

conditioning system, give good results. The 
front seat can be quickly adjusted by one 
winding handle if necessary when the seat is 
occupied. 

It has been possible to provide ample 
luggage space without overhang. The lid is 
spring loaded and opens upwards; luggage stow- 
ing is therefore a simple task for either the short 
or the weak. As the overall length of the car has 
been kept down to the modest figure of 13 ft. 8 ins. 
the problems of parking and garaging have been 


Tv new and eagerly awaited Standard 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


reduced and_ general 
improved. 

As I had to cross to Paris during the period 
of my test, to assist at the 12-hour Sports Car 
Race, in which the British team won, I took the 
opportunity of trying the car over the very 
much worse roads of France, and at higher 
speeds than can be used on the public roads at 
home. A deliberate attempt was made to try 
the car to the utmost, but it emerged from all 
tests with great success. On both the outward 


handiness has been 


and the return journeys it was driven flat out 
continuously ; 


only traffic conditions—never 





THE STANDARD VANGUARD 


road conditions—forced slight easing of the 
strain. From Dunkerque to Paris the average 
speed was 52 m.p.h., and on the return trip to 
Boulogne the figure worked out at 54 m.p.h. 
Fractionalfy over 70 m.p.h. was averaged for 
one stretch of 5 kilometres, and another section, 
26 miles long, was done at an average of 58 
m.p.h. In spite of this ruthless driving the fuel 
consumption for the entire mileage covered was 
23.4 m.p.g., a figure which is due partly to the 
excellent body shape, and the relatively high 
gear used, which makes a cruising speed of 
67 m.p.h. mechanically safe, on a reasonably 
small throttle opening. 

Although the car has a very good power; 
weight ratio, it is clear that weight reduction has 
not been carried to dangerous lengths, as the 
freedom from rattles remained undiminished 
until the end of my 1,050-mile test. Far from 
the car getting extra attention in view of the 
severity of the driving, it was deliberately 
neglected for the entire trip. The bonnet, in 








THE STANDARD VANGUARD 
Makers: The Standard Motor Co., Ltd., 
Fletchamstead, Coventry. 


SPECIFICATION 

Price . £543 16s. 2d. | Brakes Lockheed 
(incl. P.T. of £118 16s. 2d.)| Suspension Independent 
Cu. Cap... 2,088 c.c. (front) 
B:S .. 85 x 92 mm.| Wheelbase 7 ft. 10 ins. 
Cylinders.. Four Track (front) 4 ft. 3 ins. 
Valves Overhead Track (rear) 4 ft. 6 ins. 
B.H.P. 68 at 4,200} Overall length 13 ft. 8 ins. 

r.p.m. Overall width 5 ft. 9 ins. 
Carb. Solex Overall height 5 ft. 4 ins. 
Ignition .. Lucas coil Ground clearance 8 ins. 
Oil filter .. Tecalemit Turning circle 37 ft. 
Ist gear .. 16.35 to 1 Weight 234 ewt. 
2nd gear.. 7.71 tol Fuelcap... 15 galls. 
3rd gear.. 4.62 tol Oilcap. .. 14 galls. 
4th gear... —— Water cap. 2} galls. 
Reverse .. 18.99 to 1 Tyres Dunlop 
Final drive Hypoid bevel 5.50 x 16 

PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Max. speed 78.3 m.p.h. 
tion secs. secs.| Petrol consumption 23.4 
10-30 Top 11 2nd 6.2|m.p.g. at average speed of 
20-40 Top 10 2nd 6.3|50 mp.h. 
0-60 All gears 22 secs. 





BRAKES: 30-0 in 31 feet (98 per cent. efficiency) 
RELIABLE CRUISING SPEED: 67 m.p.h. 


fact, was left unopened from the time I left 
Coventry until my return. The car was 
invariably parked in the open at night, and no 
greasing was done. On my return to the 
factory a careful check of the oil level showed 
that slightly less than 1 pint had been used, and 
—a matter of equal importance—the oil was 
remarkable for its cleanliness and purity. Of 
the other motorists in the Dinard coming home, 
a large proportion had suffered from shock- 
absorber trouble while abroad, and they had 
been much impressed by the speed we had been 
holding when we passed them over the very bad 
surfaces just outside Boulogne. This is par- 
ticularly important, as the soft suspension of the 
Vanguard must, of necessity, 
put a greater strain on the 
damping system. 

The suspension gives a 
very soft ride at all speeds, 
without losing, in the higher 
brackets, stability and direc- 
tional control. While there is 
a degree of body roll if corn- 
ers are taken at speeds likely 
to be excessive for the aver- 
age driver, there is no tend- 
ency for. this to affect the 
steering. At low speeds—be- 
low 15 m.p.h. on top gear—it 
is apparent that a four-cylinder 
engine is used, and in traffic 
driving most motorists. will 
accordingly prefer to employ 
second gear, but at higher 
speeds one is completely un- 
conscious of the power unit. 
When one is cruising at speeds 
approaching the maximum there is a pleasant 
feeling that the car is running light, as indeed 
it is, and the steepest main road gradient calls 
only for further depression of the throttle for 
one to maintain the speed at around 65 m.p.h. 
A secondary advantage of the good aerodynamic 
shape is the lack of wind noise, which assists in 
reducing the impression of speed and makes 
radio reception much clearer. 

The flat floor, in both front and rear com- 
partments, increases the comfort when the full 
load of six people is carried, and in conjunction 
with doors of sensible width, makes entry and 
exit easy and dignified. Since the prototype 
was produced the makers have decided to 
modify the squab shape on the front seat so as 
to remove a slight tendency noticeable in the 
first few cars for the driver to slide laterally 
on corners. In addition arm-rests are going 
to be fitted. Very good vision is available 
for the driver and all passengers, and the large 
rear window makes reversing easy and worry-free. 

While I was in Paris with the car more than 
one racing driver of international repute con- 
firmed the high opinion I had formed of it, and 
a trip round the winding course of the piste de 
voutiey at Monthléry, which is still remarkably 
bumpy after its war-time occupation, showed 
that, even in the hands of a hyper-critical racing 
driver, the Vanguard had combined to a surpris- 
ing extent the qualities of the trans-Atlantic car 
and the thoroughbred Continental. 

There may be some who will consider I 
have over-stressed the performance angle in 
discussing this car, but this was done to enable 
the reader to appreciate the deliberate effort I 
made to carry out a destruction test in the 
limited time available. There is no doubt that 
the mileage I covered, bearing in mind the 
speeds maintained, and the prevailing road con- 
ditions, is equivalent to a much greater mileage 
in the hands of the normal motorist, either at 
home or abroad. The car was also tried over 
my usual tank-testing ground, and the clearance 
of 8 inches proved fully adequate for the most 
arduous oversea conditions. At any price the 
Vanguard would be a good car, but at the price 
asked it represents excellent value, and is 
without doubt capable of competing in any of 
the world’s markets with any car of any 
nationality. 
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A new volume in the 
NEW NATURALIST 


series 


BRITISH 
PLANT LIFE 


W. B. Turrill 


This is the first flower book 
to be published in this series 
and deals with the compo- 
sition, structure and history 
of our flora. By the Keeper 
of the Herbarium at Kew. 

Illustrated 21s. 


Tae HUNTING 
WASP 


John Crompton 


** The most interesting non- 
fiction work for years. The 
most fascinating, vividly 
lucid book of natural history 
since Jefferies, or even 
Gilbert White.” —PUNCH. 

Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


THE NOBLE 
SCIENCE 


John Leech in the 
Hunting Field 
Thomas Bodkin 

Fourteen of John Leech’s 
fascinating hunting prints 
are here reproduced in 
full colour with descriptive 
text by Thomas Bodkin. 
Introduction by Sir Alfred 


Munnings, P.R.A. 
Size 10} x 144 in. 


NEW NOVELS 


JOHN BROPHY Sarah 


9s. 6d. 
WILL CREED 
The Crimson Year 


10s. 6d. 
HAMMOND INNES 
The Blue Ice 


8s. 6d. 
D. E. STEVENSON 
Young Mrs. Savage 


8s. 6d. 
CHARLES TERROT 
Miss Nightingale’s Ladies 


8s. 6d. 

LEO WALMSLEY 
Master Mariner 
9s. 6d. 
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25s. 
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PEPYS, A STAUNCH 
FRIEND 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. ARTHUR BRYANT, in his 
M preface to Samuel Pepys, 

The Years of Peril, a new 
edition of which comes from Messrs. 
Collins (15s.), rightly stresses the 
unique development of our knowledge 
of one who is now almost a national 
figure, in the category of Johnson. For 
more than a century after his death 
there were few who had heard of him. 
He was nothing but a name to scholars. 
In 1825 about a quarter of his Diary 
was published, and he became famous. 
Bit by bit throughout the 19th cen- 
tury the Diary was added to, and by 
the nineties we knew almost all that 
Pepys had to tell us about himself 
through that particular vehicle. 


where, and his life was made a misery 
till the case against him broke down 
for lack of evidence. 

You must go to Mr. Bryant’s book 
for an account of this affair, and for a 
brilliant exposition of the foul under- 
world through whose creatures the 
great of the land worked their tricks. 
What pleased me most was the emerg- 
ence of Pepys as a man beautifully free 
from bigotry. To have anything to 
do with a Catholic was, in the heated 
circumstances of those days, to go a 
fair way towards the noose. But 
Pepys was prepared to take a man 
as he found him, Catholic or Protes- 
tant. The Duke of York nurtured the 
Navy, and as the efficiency of the Navy 


AUDAAAAAAAAOMAMAVWAAAAAAAAM™ 


SAMUEL PEPYS, THE YEARS OF PERIL. By Arthur Bryant 
(Collins, 15s. 


A PAGEANT OF DOLLS. 


By Lesley Gordon 


(Edmund Ward, Leicester, I 5s.) 


UTTERMOST PART OF THE EARTH. By E. Lucas Bridges 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 30s.) 


ARNOLD BENNETT. By Walter Allen 
(Home and Van Thal, 6s.) 
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Even now, as Mr. Bryant stresses, 
we in fact know little. So far as the 
Diary went, it is true that it gave “‘a 
knowledge of Pepys’s daily life and 
character more intimate and detailed 
than that of any man who has ever 
lived.”” But it covered only nine 
years of his life, and it ended in his 
mid-thirties. Had there been nothing 
more than this to know of Pepys, he 
would have been the author of his own 
undesirable legend: that of “an 
amorous buffoon and gossip.” 

But there is much more than this 
to know of Samuel Pepys, and, com- 
pleting the work left unfinished by the 
Cambridge scholar, the late Dr. J. R. 
Tanner, Mr. Bryant is in process of 
unfolding it. He has already given us 
three volumes, and there is another to 
come. 

What has now been established is 
that the man for long esteemed to be 
a philandering dilettante, and little 
more, was, in fact, the creator of the 
British Navy as we know it to-day, 
and, to use Mr. Bryant’s phrase, “the 
most methodical and industrious man 
in England.”’ 


ANTI-POPERY COMMOTIONS 

The central episode of the present 
volume is the catching up of Pepys 
into the anti-Popery commotions of 
Charles II’s reign. Let us at any rate 
call them anti-Popery commotions, 
for that was the guise in which a revo- 
lutionary attempt was made fit for 
presentation to a gullible public. You 
first create your “ Popish plot” and 
then you launch your anti-Popish 
movement. It is an old, and still 
popular, technique of political 
chicanery. Needless to say, as the 
King’s brother, the Duke of York, was 
an avowed Catholic, and as Pepys was 
Secretary to the Navy which the Duke 
commanded with exceptional success, 
Pepys was among those who were shot 
at. Piracy, Popery, treason, and 


what not were alleged against him; he 
was imprisoned in the Tower and else- 


was Pepys’s passion, then the Duke 
was the man for him. He did not 
hesitate to write to the Duke in exile, 
assuring him of his gratitude “to the 
last point of his life and fortune.” 

So with Caesare Morelli. This 
charming Portuguese was another 
Catholic, but this did not prevent 
Pepys from employing him as a house- 
hold musical companion.. He was so 
busy that he couldn’t go out for his 
music, and so he kept Morelli about the 
place so that they could sing and play 
together. In the evidence against 
Pepys, a lot was made of Morelli, but 
Pepys never wavered. Catholic or 
not, Morelli was his friend; and, above 
all, the Pepys who here appears is a 
man whose friends could be sure of 
him “to the last point.”’ In these days 
in which we live, it is gratifying to 
find that Pepys was a man who under- 
stood the meaning of tolerance, and, 
what is more important, acted in the 
light of his understanding. 


DOLLS THROUGH THE AGES 

Miss Lesley Gordon has written 
A Pageant of Dolls (Edmund Ward, 
Leicester, 15s.), lavishly illustrated 
with dolls ancient and modern, and 
calculated to disillusion those who 
think of dolls as nothing but the 
cuddly creatures that nice little girls 
wheel out in toy perambulators. 
Indeed, Mr. James Laver, who writes 
a foreword, tries to make our flesh 
creep and our blood curdle. “To make 
out of dead wood something that bears 
a resemblance to man, woman or child 
is to enter the valley of enchantment, 
in the company (be it frankly said) of 
some very dubious characters.”’ This 
book, he adds, “provides a series of 
signposts—pointing in all directions. 
One path leads back to the confines of 
the Earthly Paradise, and one to the 
very gates of Hell.” 

From this it may be gathered that 
Miss Gordon’s book is not concerned 
only with toys. It is concerned with 
totem figures, and the little carved 
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My Sister, 
Goodnight 


This story is told in the 
high tradition of classic 
detective fiction. The 
author indulges his genius 
for keeping the reader 
uneasy concerning the 
course of events by a 
deliberate restraint in his 
manner of narration. 

7/6 NET. 


GORDON 
McDONELL 
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An Outstanding 
Reprint 


Jungle Man 


This book achieved world 
wide success on its first 
publication last year. 
These vivid reminiscences 
of a famous hunter are 
illustrated with many half- 
tone plates and Field- 
Marshal J. C. Smuts has 
contributed a foreword. 

12/6 NET. 


MAYOR 
P. J. PRETORIUS 
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Coming Soon 
Farming is Still 
a Gamble 


By F. D. SMITH, pD.sc., 
and BARBARA WILCOX 


The two authors are owner- 
occupiers of an 85-acre farm on 
the edge of the Cotswolds. From 
this vantage point they view the 
new farming hazards with the same 
practical good sense and humour 
that they have already snown in 
their well-known books BACK 
TO THE COUNTRY and THE 
FAMILY FARMER. G/- net 


Ready 26 Oct. 


An Understanding 
of Architecture 


By ROBERT LUTYENS and 


HAROLD GREENWOOD, 
“FF.R.LB.A. fmt.” 


A plain guide to the evolution of 
European architecture as well as 
its most clearly defined styles. 
Illustrated by the authors, show- 
ing typical examples of ancient, 
medieval, Palladian and later build- 
ings, including the stylistic revivals 
the 19th century. 6/6 net 


James Barrie 
3&4, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C.2 
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Sanctuary 
RICHARD PERRY 


Mr. Perry’s high reputation for 
long-term bird studies is the only 
recommendation serious ornitho- 
logists will need to this conscien- 
tious and beautifully illustrated 
account of birds on the Isle of 
Noss. Moreover, the general 
reader will be equally fascinated 
by the descriptions of the lives 
of the neighbouring crofters and 
fishermen. 


With 44 photographs. 


* 


Nuts 


F. N. HOWES 
This highly important mono- 
graph covers the production and 
everyday uses of nearly every 
known nut. Many nuts constitute 
valuable foods for both livestock 
and humans; and this manual 
includes hundreds of recipes for 
delicious nut dishes. 

Lavishly illustrated. 


* 


Reclaiming 
Your Garden 


S. B. WHITEHEAD 


“Unique. If your garden has 
been neglected, then this book 
will help you. It is well written, 
factual, and easy to read.’’—Field. 


With 32 pages of illustrations. 18/- 


25/- 


18/- 
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A Shooting Man’s 


Year 
By NOEL M. SEDGWICK 
Lord Dorchester (Sunday 


Times) , “An ideal companion | 
forashooting man. The essence | 
of good teaching.”’ 

The Field , “Such a contribution 
to the literature of shooting is 
of particular value.’’ 15s. net 


The Nine Bad 
Shots of Golf 


By JIM DANTE and LEO 
DIEGEL 


Bernard Darwin (Country Life) , 
“An eminently sensible, prac- 
tical and helpful book of 
instruction, and one of the 
most truly deserving of those 
adjectives among the very 
many | have read.’’ 7s. 6d. net 





Ready October 22. 
“REASON WHY SERIES’’ 


Farming 


By J. GUNSTON 


In the form of questions and 
answers this volume offers a 
mine of information which is 
not accessible in any other 
single volume. 7s. 6d. net 


Gardening 


By W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER 


Few authors can write with 
greater authority on every 
aspect of gardening than Mr. 
Shewell-Cooper. This volume 
answers the gardener’s every 
question. 7s. 6d. net 
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creatures that were buried in tombs, 
with the witch’s wax mannikin into 
which pins were stuck, with Punch and 
Judy, porcelain figures, and dolls that 
say ““Mamma” and sing tunes. The 
first doll to say “Mamma” and 
“Papa,” it is rather surprising to learn, 
was “invented by Maelzel, the man 
who made the first metronome and 
who designed an ear-trumpet for 
Beethoven,”’ and the singing doll was 
invented by Edison. “This talented 
lady had a repertoire of seven or eight 
songs, produced by a tiny gramophone 
within. She proved, however, to be so 
delicate that . . . she swiftly became 
a mere museum piece.” 


EDIBLE DOLLS 

Miss Gordon deals with edible 
dolls, and deplores that English chil- 
dren of to-day don’t know ‘this 
chubby little bunman, with his 
curranty eyes, his curranty waistcoat 
buttons and his most engaging grin.” 
But I assure her that some English 
children know him well. He is daily 
on sale in a Falmouth baker’s shop, 
and I have myself within recent 
months consumed numbers of his 
tribe. All the stigmata she lays down 
are there, except the grin. I’m afraid 
he looks a regular Puddenhead Wilson. 

“The most artistic of all the 
edible dolls,’’ she says, “‘were those 
made by the medizval German pastry- 
cooks, of sugar, meal and gum traga- 
canth. This mixture was moulded 
into the most delicate shape and, after 
hardening, painted. .. . The making of 
these figures, almost an smmitation of 
porcelain, became a great test of the 
skill of the pastry-cook.”’ The fact is, 
the thing was the other way about, 
and porcelain figures, when at last they 
came, imitated the pastry-cook’s 
products. Porcelain-making, when it 
was first developed in Germany, con- 
fined itself almost extlusively to 
pretty frivolities, and these, as Mr. 
W. B. Honey reminds us in German 
Porcelain, were placed on dining-room 
tables, taking the place of ‘‘ the models 
in wax or sugar previously used for the 
purpose.” 

It is an inexhaustible subject, 
touching at one point on the province 
of the body-snatchers. Those sinister 
gentry came into being in response to 
the law of supply and demand. 
Surgeons had to know something 
about anatomy, and it was small 
wonder that many of them were pre- 
pared to compound the snatchers’ 
felony. Short of doing that, they had 
to learn from dolls that “ opened to dis- 
close the organs.’’ Also, ‘‘the doctor 
doll was used in times past by ladies 
who modestly pointed out the region 
of their ailment on a wooden figure to 
their medical advisers.”’ So, you see, 
once you embark on dolls you can go 
a long way. 


LIFE OF A MISSIONARY 

Mr. E. Lucas Bridges’s Uttermost 
Part of the Earth (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 30s.) is an account of the 
author’s birth and upbringing and 
long life in Tierra del Fuego, whose 
mountainous land and tempestuous 
seas reach down to the Horn at the tip 
of Southern America. 

The first part of the book deals 
mainly with the life and work of the 
author’s father, a remarkable man who 
at the age of 13 accompanied a 
missionary to the Falkland Islands, 
the base whence a missionary organisa- 
tion in England sought to “‘infiltrate”’ 
among the Indians of the inhospitable 
Fuegan land. Young Bridges in the 
years that followed learned the lan- 
guage from natives who were brought 
to the Falkland Islands, compiled a 
dictionary, and at the age of 25, having 
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spent 12 years in preparation, he 
landed as a missionary on the coast of 
Tierra del Fuego, taking with him his 
young Devon wife and their child who 
had been born in the Falklands. 

That was the beginning of a long 
and memorable and civilising associa- 
tion with the Bridges family with that 
part of the world. Mrs. Bridges’s sister 
came out from Devon and remained. 
Several children were born; various 
white workers joined the community ; 
and when, 15 years after landing, 
Mr. Bridges resigned his post as a 
missionary, the Bridges dynasty was 
firmly planted. 

The Chilean Government was 
appreciative of what had been done, 
and granted to Mr. Bridges an enorm- 
ous tract of country. There he settled 
down as a farmer and stockbreeder. 
His sons carried on after his death. 

The Tierra del Fuegans were 
already at that time a dying race. 
Now they are virtually gone, and so 
this record by Mr. Lucas Bridges, who 
grew up among them and knew them 
in work and play, is in the nature of 
an obituary notice. It makes a most 
readable story. 


‘*A CONNOISSEUR OF THE 
NORMAL ”’ 

Mr. Walter Allen is the author of 
Arnold Bennett (6s.) in Home and Van 
Thal’s ‘‘English novelists series.’ I 
think it the best study of Bennett that 
has ever been made, and the best book 
thus far in the series. 

It is beginning to be possible to 
stand back a bit from Bennett and 
see him dispassionately, separated 
alike from his self-created legend and 
from the denigration of many and 
possibly envious enemies. Mr. Allen 
confirms what someone else has said of 
Bennett : that he was “a connoisseur 
of the normal.’’ He sees him as a man 
who accepts the frustrations of normal 
existence as ‘“‘having value in them- 


selves’? and records them “with a 
kind of loving appreciation.’’ Ben- 


nett’s presentation of life Mr. Allen 
finds to be “neither exalted nor 
ignoble; it is the truth to common life 
as the appeal to common experience 
shows it to be; and like any record of 
truth it is moving and even beautiful.” 

The author mercilessly shears 
away the immense encumbrance of 
dross that weighed down the little of 
excellence; but few will be disinclined 
to agree that the half dozen or so of 
books that remain give 
claim to a permanent place in the 
history of English fiction. 

a 


vw 
SHOOTING 
REMINSCENCES 

N his time N. M. Sedgwick, the 

author of A Shooting Man’s Year, 
(Herbert Jenkins, 15s.), has played 
many parts: as keeper and dog- 
trainer, as picker-up and loader, as 
a lone pot-hunter, or equipped with 
two guns in a butt, he is equally at 
home, missing few of the countless 
lessons that Nature has to teach. The 
result is a book brimful of sporting 
incident, of a certain wistfulness as it 
recalls the more spacious days of 
shooting, yet up-to-date in all that 
matters in the making of a modern 
sportsman. For, keen shot though he 
is, Mr. Sedgwick does not hold that 
killing is the primal instinct of the 
shooter, or that the bag is more 
important than the manner of its 
making. As a field naturalist, he must 
be rated high, for to my mind the 
worth of this book lies largely in the 
keen observation which he brings to 
bear upon the habits of wild creatures, 
as well as in the kindly humour with 
which he analyses the varied charac- 
teristics of his fellow sportsmen. The 
book carries some first-class photo- 
graphs. J. Bo 
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HUTCHINSON 
BOOK NEWS 


First edition exhausted. 
Second edition now available. 
The autobiography of 


ae WEE 99 
GEORGIE 
WOOD 


I HAD TO BE “WEE” 
Birmingham Post: “ Excellently 
written book. . . . Mr. Wood had 
to be ‘wee,’ but in all else—and 
not least in authorship—he has 
been abundant.” 


Foreword by 


NAOMI JACOB 


With 27 illustrations 18/- 


Sir Eustace H. W. 
TENNYSON 
D’EYNCOURT,«:. 


K.C.B., F.R.S., M.LN.A., M.LC.E., 
D.Sc., L.L.D. 


A SHIPBUILDER’S 
YARN 
The autobiography of the former 
Admiralty Director of Naval Con- 
struction. 


With 18 illustrations 21/- 


CHRISTMAS 


HUMPHREYS 
VIA TOKYO 


A fascinating account of a forty- 
five weeks’ tour round the world 
by the well-known barrister and 
philosopher - poet. Varied and 
illuminating pen-pictures of Japan 
(where Mr. Humphreys took part in 
the Tokyo trials), China, Siam, 
Burma, India and Egypt, are sup- 
plemented by a fine selection of 
photographs. 


With 94 illustrations 21/- 


GODFREY 
WINN 


GOING MY WAY 


Sunday Times : “He writes with 
warmth and sympathy, and with 
the trained journalist’s instinct 
. .. an autobiographer who succeeds 
in projecting vividly his own 
personality.” 12/6 


HUTCHINSON 


Largest of Book Publishers 
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You can lead a Horse... 


anywhere with the aid of a Land-Rover... pull a 
plough or a harrow... make steady going over the 
roughest terrain . . . in fact there isn’t much you can’t 
do. This tough little vehicle with its low geared 
4-wheel drive and its power take-off which makes it into 
a mobile power-unit is ideal for the countryman and 
is equally adaptable on the land or on the road. 


«= LAND 
=ROVER 


CVS-I9 


Britain's 
most versatile vehicle 
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the British Pig; and 

the British Hen — and of course even more cheers for the subsequent 

eggs and bacon. B. & P. build homes with every modern convenience 

for pigs and hens — and for sheep and cows. 

Corn, root crops and fruit are very much up our street too — we build 

the Dutch Barns and the various types of special houses and sheds in 

which they are stored. 

Netting, Fencing, Hurdles and Gates to keep the right animals in and 

the wrong ones out (including homo-sapiens and non-sapiens) — that’s 


our business too. In fact, where there is farming there is B. & P. 
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NOW FOR NEXT 
HARVEST 


EFORE we had finished dealing 
B with the linseed the newly- 

sown winter oats were showing 
in the drill. In a season like this there 
is no break in the succession of straw 
crops. The harvesting of potatoes and 
sugar-beet always overlaps into the 
sowing period for the next corn har- 
vest, but last year we did have a 
breathing space from mid-September 
to mid-October. I am a great believer 
in the Aberystwyth types of winter 
oats. We do best with S 147, which 
yields 25 to 30 cwt. of grain to the 
acre in a _ reasonably favourable 
season and gives straw of high feeding 
value. The old grey winters do not 
yield so heavily, but the straw is also 
of high value, considerably better 
than the straw of most spring varie- 
ties. It is a great convenience to have 
some corn that comes early to harvest 
and it is largely for this reason that 
farmers like the new winter oats and 
also Pioneer barley. The hard winter 
of 1946-47 proved too severe for 
Pioneer barley on my farm, and I 
remember we patched with Little 
Joss wheat, and the two gave us a 
useful crop in the end. But last winter 
the Pioneer came through with flying 
colours and was the first crop to be 
ready for the combine. It may not be 
altogether economical, but I still 
like to put the oats into rick. There is, 
I fancy, some virtue in bright oat 
straw, freshly threshed. 


Abundant Keep 

HERE is plenty of grass every- 

where and some pastures I notice 
have grown up very coarse in the past 
month. They would have been all the 
better for some hard grazing by cattle. 
No doubt they will get eaten down in 
the winter when the frost has done its 
work. But we are short of cattle and 
also sheep to turn to advantage the 
abundant keep that Nature provides 
in a season when the grass has never 
taken a check from March to October. 
There is, too, a good show of grass 
and clover in the cornfields that were 
undersown this spring. I fancy that 
a bigger proportion than usual of the 
1948 seeds are intended to stand for 
one season only. Red clover seems to be 
the dominant plant, and this making 
strong growth in the autumn allows a 
light grazing by cattle. It is an econo- 
mical plan to put up an electric fence 
which keeps the cows within bounds 
and can readily be removed when it is 
time for them to go off the seeds on to 
a field that will take no harm by tread- 
ing late in the season. Many farms 
could carry more sheep, and with the 
prices fixed for fat lambs a grass flock 
should pay well enough. For the sake 
of the cattle as well as the sheep there 
is much to be said for mixed grazing. 
It helps to keep a good balance be- 
tween the different plants. More 
farmers would take to sheep again if 
they did not have to face the consider- 
able cost of making fences sheep- 
proof. 


Sugar -beet 


IFTING sugar-beet is still a labor- 
ious business on most farms. 
Plant breeders have not yet demon- 
strated their ingenuity by giving us a 
sugar-beet that grows out of the 
ground as the mangold does. This 
leaves the engineers a field for their 
ingenuity in devising machines that 
will excavate the beet and load it. 
The latest types of sugar-beet lifters 
will be demonstrated on October 21 
and 22 on Lord Townshend’s farm, 
near Fakenham, Norfolk. There are 
to be 17 combine beet harvesters at 
work, some of them coming from 
America, France, Sweden and Den- 


mark. Growers will also be able to see 
pick up the 


several loaders which 


beet from small heaps or rows in 
fields and load at the same time. There 
is to be another demonstration on 
October 27 and 28 on Mr. B. Stamp’s 
farm at Wootton, Ulceby, Lincoln- 
shire, and a third in Scotland next 
month. I am glad to see that seven 
of the harvesters are British-made. 


Potato Picking 
oe . heavy yields of 
potatoes are reported from many 
parts of England. Twenty-six tons 
to the acre from a field near Chichester 
is the top score that I have heard. The 
average for the whole of England is 
likely to be at least 8 tons to the acre, 
which is more than a ton over the 
usual national average. Some farmers 
in the areas where many acres of pota- 
toes are grown have found extra- 
ordinary difficulty this year in getting 
enough people to come out for picking, 
The ground has been dry so far and 
conditions as pleasant as anyone could 
want, but there are not many people 
looking for odd jobs. There is more 
trouble this year to get the school 
children to come out. In many coun- 
ties it was the custom to give the chil- 
dren a short holiday in October so that 
the older ones could busy themselves 
in the potato fields. It was possible 
to organise teams, one taking the 
morning hours and the other after- 
noons with some adequate supervision, 
The children were pleased enough to 
come out and they earned some hand- 
some pocket money. Now the arrange- 
ments have been changed and instead 
of the school classes being shut down 
it is left for the individual child to 
apply for exemption from school for a 
few days to go potato picking. It is 
impossible to organise teams, as no one 
knows how many children will be 
available on a particular day. More- 
over a parent does not like a child to 
miss school for a few days and get 
behind the others. Now that most 
of the Germans have been sent home 
the agricultural executive committees 
cannot help much with gang labour 
from their hostels. There are some 
late harvest volunteers recruited by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, but by 
October most people have taken their 
annual holidays. I am told that the 
Government departments allow special 
leave to those who will attend the 
Ministry’s potato harvesting camps. 


Permits for Machinery 


APPILY, most kinds of imple- 

ments and wheeled tractors can 
now be bought without a permit. Any 
farmer can go to the local agricultural 
engineer and place his order for a new 
machine or attend a sale of second- 
hand implements and buy what he 
wants in competition with other 
farmers. But it is still necessary to 
make application on the proper form 
for an imported combine harvester or 
pick-up baler. These are scarce and are 
allocated by the machinery sub-com- 
mittees of the county agricultural 
executive committees. Applications 
for the issues to be made next year 
have to be submitted by the end of this 
month. Is this procedure, involving 
much correspondence, really necessary? 
Does any farmer seek to buy a com- 
bine harvester or a pick-up baler, 
either of them costing £600 or more, 
unless he really wants the machine? 
Is he not a better judge of his needs 
than any committee can be? It is 
true that if this control were removed 
luck might be on the side of one farmer 
who had not such a big acreage of corn 
as one who might be unlucky. But 
everyone who owns a combine har- 
vester or pick-up baler is likely to keep 
it fully employed on his own land and 
his neighbours’ to justify the heavy 
outlay. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE BREAK-UP OF 
LARGE ESTATES 


to read that an estate of, say, 

1,500 acres which has been in the 
hands of the same family for three 
hundred years has been auctioned in 
35 lots; that the mansion and park 
have been acquired for use as a girls’ 
school or institution; that the farms 
have been sold to the tenants or to 
a university; and that the timber has 
been disposed of separately. 


CASTLE AS HOTEL 

HE recent history of Avon Castle, 

near Ringwood, Hampshire, pro- 
vides a typical example of the gradual 
process of attrition that has resulted 
in the disappearance of so many landed 
properties. Folios in the possession of 
Messrs. Winkworth and Co. reveal that 
in 1928 the castle and 1,322 acres was 
inherited by the Earl of Egmont. Ten 
years later, in October, 1938, the 
property was sold as a whole, only to 
be submitted to auction in November 
of the same year in 34 lots, several of 
which were sold for a total of £26,000. 
The process of attrition continued in 
1939, when the major portion of what 
was left changed hands by private 
treaty. In 1946 the house was being 
run as an hotel, but is now once again 
available for- purchase. 

Many are the uses to which the 
great homes of England are put to-day. 
Apart from housing schools and insti- 
tutions, they are much in demand as 
regional headquarters of the National 
Coal Board and other Government 
concerns, for conversion into flats, and 


4 is almost an everyday occurrence 


for convalescent and_ recreational 
homes for large industrial under- 
takings. 


CROOME COURT AS SCHOOL? 


HE future of Croome Court, near 

Worcester, former home of the 
Earls of Coventry, is in the balance. 
Death duties have made it impossible 
for the family to maintain the house, 
but reports that it is to be sold may 
be premature. The family, who are 
at present living at Earls’ Croome 
Court, a smaller house on the 15,000- 
acre estate, are hoping that the trus- 
tees will be successful in letting the 
Georgian mansion and grounds on 
a long repairing lease, and negotiations 
for its occupation by a schoo] on these 
terms are now in progress. Only if it 
is found impossible to come to an 
arrangement of this nature is a sale 
likely, and even then only the house 
with a comparatively small acreage 
would be available. Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. are the agents. 


FLAT LEASES SOLD FOR 
£100,000 


HE leasehold interest in Kenil- 

worth Court, Putney, a block of 
150 family flats overlooking the river 
with a rent roll of nearly £20,000 a 
year, have been disposed of by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. 

Another London sale is that of 
No, 46, Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, which has been purchased for 
use as the headquarters of a charitable 
organisation. The house was once the 
home of Admiral Vernon, the first 
naval officer to issue his men rum 
diluted with water, a mixture which 
the sailors dubbed ‘‘grog’”’ and which 
earned the Admiral his nickname in 
the Fleet. The sale was effected by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons. The same 
firm have been instructed by the 
executors of the late Wing-Commander 
Woolf Barnato to find a buyer for 
Ridgemead, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
Ridgemead, a luxurious villa designed 
by Mr. Robert Lutyens, is similar, in 
appearance, to those built by the 
Jesuit Fathers in Spanish America. It 
has white walls, green shutters, a low 
pitched pantile roof, balconies, and 


a “‘patio”’ and “bull ring.’’ But it has 
other amenities that were not avail- 
able to the Jesuits, for it boasts, in 
addition, a heated swimming-pool, 
a mirrored cocktail bar, a_ built-in 
squash court and a private cinema. It 
is, as Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
modestly state, “probably unique in 
this country.”’ 

Athelhampton Hall, near Dor- 
chester, which Messrs. Nicholas have 
purchased for a client, was used by 
the notorious Judge Jeffreys as a head- 
quarters for his Assizes after the failure 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, and a heads- 
man’s axe is preserved there in 
memory of his visit. 

POPULAR SUSSEX 
HERE is a growing demand for 
houses in Sussex, particularly on 

the West Sussex and Hampshire 
borders. A glance at a composite one- 
inch ordnance map of the area reveals 
the reason. A preponderance of green 
denotes that it is comparatively 
untouched by ‘“‘development,”’ and 
with no likelihood of a break-up of 
such estates as Petworth, Arundel 
Castle, Cowdray Park, Parham Park 
(Pulborough), and Uppark (Peters- 
field), it is improbable that the 
character of this part of England will 
change for many years to come. An 
added advantage in these days of 
restricted motoring is the excellent 
train service. 

TRAINING FOR FORESTERS 
HE Forestry Commission has not 
been slow to cater for the demand 

for trained foresters that has been 
engendered by an increasing State 
forestry programme and the needs of 
private estates. Since the end of the 
war the Commissioners augmented the 
facilities offered by their 10,000-acre 
demonstration forest at Benmore, 
Argyllshire, by reopening the Forester 
Training School at Parkend, Forest of 
Dean, Gloucestershire, and opening 
three new schools : at Glentross, near 
Peebles, in Scotland; at Lynford Hall 
in Thetford Chase, Norfolk; and at 
Gwydyr Forest in Carnizavonshire. 
The first full post-war courses at these 
five schools were completed at the end 
of August, and as a result approxi- 
mately 150 men became available for 
employment and were immediately 
absorbed. 

The next courses are due to be 
completed towards the end of July, 
1949, and owners of woodlands who 
may wish to engage a forester are 
advised to apply early in the new year 
to the Secretary, Forestry Commis- 
sion, 25, Savile Row, London, W.1; or 
to the Director of Forestry for the 
country of residence. Full particulars 
of the post available should be given, 
including wages, terms of service, the 
approximate acreage of woodland, and 
whether a house is available. This 
information will be passed to the men 
during their period of training and 
they will be told that if they wish to 
apply they should write to the owner 
concerned or to his estate agent. 


SLUMP IN HOTEL VALUE 
DENIED 
REPORT in the Press which 
stated that ‘‘In Bournemouth, 
where the worst summer season on 
record has just been experienced, one 
hotel bought for £150,000 in 1946 is 
now on the market for £70,000”’ was 
promptly challenged by Mr. E. 
Stoddart Fox, partner in Messrs. Fox 
and Sons, the south coast estate agents. 
In an interview with a local newspaper 
Mr. Fox said: “I challenge the accu- 
racy of that statement. It is abso- 
lutely wrong. In the case of some 
hotels the market is not so good as it 
was, but there is nothing like a reduc- 
tion to that extent.” 
PROCURATOR. 
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The ‘*ALLEN” 
The WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR SCYTHE 


The ‘* ALLEN ” Scythe of 1934 





First Self-Propelled 
Motor - Scythe in 
the field then, and 
foremost ever since. 















“Allen ’’ Scythes have been 
improved upon again and 
again, resulting in our 
present up to date Model ‘T’ 
machine. 


For rapid and economical cutting of all kinds of rough growths, 
weeds, matted and tangled vegetation, grass, bracken, etc. 


USEFUL ATTACHMENTS can be supplied for use with this 
machine: Spraying Pump, Hedge Trimmer, Light Hoe, Tank 
Trailer, etc. 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT 


JOHN ALLEN &SONS (OXFORD) LTD. 


COWLEY, OXFORD, ENGLAND 
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Acearavar machines 
give fast, dependable and 
SAFE milking. They protect 
the health of delicate udders. 
Will give years of trouble- 
free service. Easy to clean 
and keep clean. 





































































THE MACHINE 
YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY! 





Use **ALFA LAVAL” OIL for your Vacuum Pump. 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 


ALFA-LAVAL Company Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex 
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PHINGESS 


T is amazing how often the evening dresses designed for 
I the balls and formal evening functions of this winter 

are black or white. There is a remarkable absence of 
colour; some of the whites are tinged with blush pink or 
primrose, and the fashionable shades of dove and slate grey 
appear for some attractive taffeta and chiffon dresses with 
accordion-pleated, tiered skirts. There are also the bronze 
and mushroom browns, mostly used by the designers for 
tulle picture dresses, for coolie jackets or tiered capes, and 
for cocktail suits. But if the colours are sombre, the dresses 
make up for it by the magnificence of the fabrics and by 
gorgeous embroidery. 

The full-skirted dress with tight-waisted, bare- 
shouldered bodice is easily the leading style of the winter 
for balls and gala occasions. Norman Hartnell shows a 
whole series of black picture dresses in stiff silks and velvets, 
poult, taffeta, faille, slipper satin, or a satin that is striped 
with moiré or velvet. A black velvet with wide gored skirt 
and fitted waist and hipline, with the boned top cut into 
deep points against bare skin, is very effective; so is a black 
taffeta with a fichu top framing bare shoulders and the 


circular skirt worked all over in narrow horizontal tucks. 


A magnolia-coloured satin has its gauged skirt puckered 
into deep folds so that it looks like a full-blown rose. 
Another black satin with a polished surface is hand-painted 
with enormous bouquets of red roses, and this has a scarf to 
tie round the bare shoulders. 


The princess line shown by Bianca Mosca for a dark brown velvet 
cocktail suit with high corselet skirt and apricot lamé blouse with folded 
sleeves 
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Seams on the centre panel of the skirt of Bianca Mosca’s white 
duchesse satin mould the waistline and then fan out on the 
bodice, which is embroidered in coral and diamanté 


Victor Stiebel, showing at Jacqmar, makes a young girl’s frock 
in black taffeta striped with moiré and velvet in inch-wide bands. 
The skirt is very full, gathered to the tiny waist with the taffeta 
and moiré stripes front and back and the taffeta and velvet either 
side. The top of this dress is high to the throat and a bib of gathered 
black tulle is inlet in front; the four black fabrics give a definite 
contrast in light and shade and over the dress Mr. Stiebel puts a 
double-tiered cape of bronze-coloured faille that floats away from 
the shoulders to the hips at the back with a graceful movement and 
ties under the chin in front. 

The evening jackets are charming—a coolie jacket in slipper 
satin at Hartnell’s is stiff with multi-coloured embroidery on the 
back; the clinging black velvet dinner dress underneath has sprays of 
similar embroidery on the top of the sleeves just below the shoulder 
seam. Stiebel shows double-tiered capes in striped velvet and 
taffeta in dark colours, and these same shapes are copied in all kinds 
of fur—mink, ermine, squirrel, as well as platina and white fox. 
The evening stole has been revived. Hartnell shows a magnificent 
silver fox stole with a rounded cape that fits snugly on the shoulders 
and skins that hang nearly to the ankles. 

The bridal dresses have made another charming group in the 
collections. Mark Luker, at Jay’s, designed a bride’s dress in satin 
with a Medici collar and turn-back pointed cuffs to the long, tight 

(Continued on page 798) 
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“ Retford.””’ Edwardian 
otyle, in velvet, with heart- 
shaped neck-line ‘ed 
sleeves, fi 

small velvet buttons, _ 
Multicolour stripes on 
dark ground. Hips 38 & 


coupons. £17.5.2 


GORRINGES 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, 4.7.3 
Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. Phone: VICtoria 6666 


“Chamonix” Ski Trousers, 
in fine quality prooted 
Baratheas and Gabardines. 
**Monte Rosa” hooded 
Ski Jacket in true Scotch 
Plaids, lined proofed 
poplin— sturdy protection 
with freedom of move- 
ment. Trousers from 
130/-, 5 coupons. Jacket 
from 190/-, 12 coupons. 


* 


If any difficulty in 
obtaining please 
write for name of 
nearest subdblier. 


Coats ... first floor. 


Y 
Greatcoat lined throughout with check tweed and 


with matching tweed stole. In natural, brown, green 


or black. (15 coupons) £21.19.5 


Harvey Nichols 
of Knightsbridge 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. SLOane 3440 
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jacket. Jersey frocks in the fashion- 
able greys had wide skirts pleateq 
into tight bodices or sweater tops and 
kilted skirts. Among the furs, a great 
novelty was a squirrel cape that nearly 
reached the knees and enveloped the 
wearer in the manner of a Ouida 
heroine. Among many pretty house- 
coats and _ dressing-gowns was a 
snuff-brown wool with a full skirt 
gathered to a tight bodice and held by 
a narrow, black, leather belt. The 
bodice buttoned and was finished with 
a prim white Puritan collar, A pale 
pink ring-velvet tea gown was in the 
really romantic mood—cut like an 
evening coat, with its wide skirt 
gathered to a tiny waist, big sleeves 
caught to the wrists, and ornamented 
with flat saw-edged bands. The lacy 
lingerie came in for a lot of attention, 
with its new cut, gores, flounces, gus- 
sets and ribbons. The evening hats 
caught the eye too; adorable velvet 
tams and bonnets embroidered in jet 
or sequins to match a band on the 
bodice of a velvet or faille dress or 
suit. 

The fur-trimmed suit made its 
return among the day clothes at Jay’s, 
where a whole series of excellent exam- 
ples were shown. The suits had both 
wide and tight skirts and jackets that 
fitted the waist by clever seaming and 
darting without emphasising it unduly. 


sleeves embroidered with pearls. The 
bride wears a satin Juliet cap and a 
shoulder veil sewn with pearl stars; a 
girdle at the waist falls to the hem, 
with a pearl tassel at each end. Mr. Stie- 
bel is making bride dresses in wonderful 
gleaming brocades with the ivory 
ground scattered with tiny flowers 
in the palest pearly pink. He makes 
the tight bodices end just below the 
waist and gathers the skirt on fully, 
giving the stiff folds of the silk the 
magnificence of Velasquez’s Infanta. 


HE evening dresses in the Deben- 

ham and Freebody winter collec- 
tion are charming, many with bouffant 
skirts, others with pliant lines that 
burst out at knee level into frills or 
flounces. An evening gown in white 
satin, with a fichu neckline framing the 
shoulders, a tight bodice and a gored 
skirt, is an elegant frock and an inex- 
pensive one. Crisp, youthful tulles in 
white and black are given narrow 
shoulder straps and full skirts over 
taffeta petticoats with a narrow ruch- 
ing making a deep V or a whirl here 
and there on the skirt. For the teen- 
agers and schoolgirls, there are some 
pretty crépes and taffetas—simple, 
mid-calf-length party frocks, with a 
decoration of gauged bands on the 
bodice and hips or a ruffled hem. 
Hyacinth, powder and turquoise blues 




















are the favourite shades for the girls, White and silver brocade shoe with silver kid bows, ankle strap, and They had turn-down fur collars or 
black an easy leader for the sophisti- platform sole; and a bronze kid sandal with a high front. Lotus deep revers that opened nearly to the 
cated clinging dresses, Evening petti- waist made of flat fur—sealskin, ocelot, 
coats were shown, cut on princess lines, with double flounces of lace, or nutria, or squirrel—and they were tailored in smooth cloth, black, beaver 
ballet-length and waist petticoats with a single narrow lace flounce and brown, dark green or dove grey. The tube silhouette appeared as a 
a fitted lace camisole. mushroom wool dress, close to the throat under a straight, hip-length 
Among the day clothes were some excellent knitted suits in jersey jacket in velvet. Chiffon dinner dresses struck an entirely different note 
—a checkerboard cardigan suit for one, in tones of brown with lemon, with floating fichu collars and skirts, in rich deep colours. 
and a plum and ice-blue dogtooth check suit with revers and a belted P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
CROSSWORD No. 975 iii 
The O. 1. It showed such wonderful pictures (5, 7) 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 8. “Cossack and 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 975, Country LIFE, ““Reeled from the sabre-stroke.”’ 
Y e 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the —Tennyson (7) 
W orld S first post on the morning of Thursday, October 21, 1948. 9. One who does this needs a supply of new f 
Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. flags (7) 4 
11. A sunny crossing, maybe (7) 
Best-Known 12. Adjective descriptive of tin cans (7) i 
13. In want (5) ; 


14. It has continental associations for us (4, 5) 

16. No. 8 in the ring (5, 4) 

19. Capital of Piedmont (5) 

21. Philosopher of icy parentage? (7) 

23. Its contents are viscous (7) 

24. What those in high places have been (7) 

25. What an absorbing interest is his ! (7) 

26. A devil to begin with gives explanations and 
proofs (12) 


EMBROCATION 


Enjoying universal favour for 
over a hundred years, Elliman’s 
continues to grow in popularity, 
and is undoubtedly the World’s 
best-known Embrocation. It 
has been used and trusted by 


: DOWN 
generations of sufferers from 
































RHEUMA UMB. 1. “I’m Keats.’’ But there seems to be an error 
TISM, L AGO in the shape assumed (7) 
[TIFFNESS 2. Secures a vote, just to contradict (7) 
Sas © —_ 3. His beat was the valley of the Stour (9) 
4. Hanging from which Polonius did not escape 
(5) 
5. Vehicle made to upset (7) 
6. Bird with an upturned tail in Italy (7) 
7. Offers silent support to the author (7, 5) 
10. Mr. Hyde was Dr. Jekyll’s (6, 6) 
15. It is not the tiger that takes all to Riga (9) 
17. To tell a story you can get near composing 
with art (7) 
18. A dish to take up, sir, to the emperor (7) : 
19. ‘When they talk’d of their Raphaels, Cor- 
reggios and stuff 
“He shifted his and only took snuff. 
—Goldsmith (on Reynolds) (7) 
PoE ee uve eka Cue pb ccs sn wan ikbadssancnshusteSeabesssosenge sede snsueses 20. Slipper (anagr.) (7) 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 22. This is a knotty point (5) 
hae seni ccincatsaguusceudshuusiccbsdacvunenectieepentinbs 
ORO RRR HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE EEE EHE EEE EEEEEE EEE EEE EEE SES EEE EES eee ee eneeeee m 2 f Crossword No. 973 is 
SOLUTION TO No. 974. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared The winner o si 
; _ im the issue of October 8, will be announed next week, Mrs. M. Watts, 
ACROSS.—1 and 5, Familiar spirit; 9, Shamrock; 10, Redcap; 
11, Operates; 13, Lilies; 14 and 21, Red Sea; 16, Matter; 19, Partial; Pewley, 
20, Export; 26, Entomb; 27, Sweet pea; 28, Sleeve; 29, Oklahoma; 
30 and 31, Simple interest. Gatesden Road, 
DOWN.—1, Fusion; 2, Moated; 3, Lariat; 4, Archer; 6, Poetical; h 
7, Receipts; 8, Tapestry; 12, Settees; 15 and 16, Batman; 17, Recesses; Fetcham, 
18, Upstream; 19, Primeval; 22. Awaken; 23, Senate; 24, Oppose; 
25, Savant. ; Surrey. 
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Sill Posies 


This enchanting afternoon 
dress by The White House of 
New Bond Street, is in black 
rayon crepe jersey trimmed 
with inset bands and frills of 
self pleating. The long sleeves 
make the model especially 
suitable for wearing during the 
Autumn and Winter months. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


(Linen Specialists) LTD. 


51, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 5473 


From Kindly Island Crofters 
to Sophisticated Society Ladies 


Infinite care and traditional skill produce the 
indispensable fabric for the outdoor occasion. The 
hardy Island Crofters of the Outer Hebrides, 
plying their hand looms as their 
ancestors did, weave virgin Scot- 
tish Wool into the beautiful 
colour tones of their native 


mountains. 


Look for the mark on the cloth 


Harristweed 
 pmenopapesy 


4 


MARCUS ' and ‘JERSEY. de LUXE creations 


Look for the label on the garment 


H A R R IS T W E E D i it . worn bu the beat dressed tromen in the world, 


é 
Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 


H8 W. & O. MARCUS LTD., LONDON, W.1. MEM3ER OF THE LONDON MOCEL HOUSE GROUP 
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